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ORIGINAL BIOGRAPHY. 





BRIEF NOTICES OF AMERICAN WRITERS. 


PHILIP FRENEAU. 

Amonc the early American poets, the name of Philip Fre- 
neau stands in the front rank. His writings are associated 
with some of our most pleasing reminiscences; for it was at 
school we first met with them, and the favorable impression 
they then produced has never passed away. The same old 
volume now lies open on our table, destitute of cover and title- 
page, but bearing ample internal evidence of being printed some 
five years previous to the commencement of the present century. 
The large initial capital at the commencement of each piece, 
the long /, and the picturesque mixture of large and small capi- 
tals in the head-lines, together with a plentiful sprinkling of 
italics, are certain indications of its antiquity. 

Philip Freneau was born in the city of New-York, on the se- 
cond day of January, old style, (thirteenth, new style.) in the 
year 1752. The house in which he first saw the light, is still 
standing in Frankfort-street, as we have been informed by one of 
the family. The domicil from which his grandfather was buried, 
more than a century ago, in Pearl-street, near Hanover-square, 
is the same that was occupied as an auction-store, by the late 
David Dunham. His parcnts emigrated from France, with other 
protestants, in consequence of the repeal of the edict of Nantz; 
and were among the most prominent and zealous Huguenots 
who erected the St. Esprit church in Pine-street, lately torn 
down to give place to the range of elegant new stores now oc- 
cupied as the custom-house. Philip's father died while the son 
was quite young, and at a latin school, preparing for Princeton 
college, where he graduated in the year 1771, Mr. Madison be- 
ing his class and room-mate. During the revolutionary war, he 
was astanch whig and political writer of no small influence. 
For some time he was associated with ihe celebrated Hopkins, 
(author of the Battie of the Kegs,) and their political writings 


were published ‘n Philadelphis, t rcat annoyance of the, 


English and the tories, both of whom were lashed without 
mercy. He was also taken prisoner, and confined on board a 
prison-ship. After the establishment of the federal govern- 
ment, he held a situation in the office of the secretary of state, 
which he finally relinquished to conduct a newspaper in Phila- 
delphia, called the Freeman’s Journal, and was the only editor 
who stuck to his post during the awful visitation of the yellow 
fever, in the summer of 1791. He then became a shipmaster, 
and visited several parts of the world, among which were Ma- 
deira, the West-Indies, &c. Among his intimate friends and 
correspondents were Jefferson, Madison and Monroe. Few men 
of that day wrote so much or so well, both in prose and poetry, 
as Mr. Freneau; and his posthumous pieces would have been 
abundant, had not his house at Mount-Pleasant been consumed 
by fire, soon after the late war, when most of his papers fell a 
prey to the devouring element 

The antiquated octodecimo before us contains about three hun- 
dred pieces, in prose and poetry, on a great variety of subjects; 
and some of them will rank in excellence with almost anyEnglish 
productions of that period. But he has written much since the 
date of that volume; and among his later effusions, most of 
our readers will recollect his humorous song on the bombard- 
ment of Stonington, by the British, in 1514. In the following 
year, the late David Longworth publish d two sma!! volumes 
entitled, “ A collection of poems, on American affairs, and 
n variety of other subjects, chiefly moral and political; written 
between 1797 and 1815, by Philip Freneau, author of Poems 
written during the revolutionary war, miscellanies,&c.” These 
books comprise about two hundred pieces, printed from the 
author's original and corrected manuscripts. A few selections 
shall close this brief notice of a writer, who should not be suf. 
fered to pass from among us “ unhonored and unsung.’ Many 
of his productions will live when much of the fashionable, new- 
fangled, mawkish verse of modern poets, will have sunk inte end- 

ss oblivion. The following is taken from the edition of 1795 

THE WILD HONEYSUCKLE. 
Fair flower, that dost so comely grow, 
Hid in this silent, dull retreat, 
Untouched thy honed blossoms blow, 

le branches greet 


Unseen thy int 
No roving foot shall find thee here, 


No busy hand provoke a tear 
By nature's self in white arrayed, 
She bade thee shun the vulgar eye, 
And planted here the guardian shade, 
And sent soft waters murmuring by ; 
Thus quietly thy summer goes, 
Thy days declining to repose 


Smit with these charms, that must decay, 
I grieve to see thy future doom ; 
They died—nor were those flowers less gay, 
(The flowers that did in Eden bloom) 
Unpitying frosts, and autumn’s power 
Shall leave no vestige of this flower 


From morning suns and evening dews, 
At first thy little being came 
If nothing once, you nothing lose, 
For when you die you are the same ; 
The space between 1s but an hour, 
The mere idea of a flower. 


The following is from the edition of 1815. 


HUMAN FRAILTY. 
Disasters on disasters grow, 
And those which are not sent, we make ; 
The good, we rarely find below, 
Or in the search, the road mistake. 


The object of our fancied joys 
With eager eye we keep in view 

Possession, when acquired, destroys 
The object, and the passion too 


The hat that hid Belinda’s hair 
Was once the darling of her eve ; 
"Tis now dismiss’d, she knows not where 
Is laid aside, she knows not why. 


Life is to most a nauseous pill, 
A treat for which they dearly pay 
Let’s take the good, avoid the ill, 
Discharge the debt, and walk away 


Our readers will be pleased with the verses 


TO A NIGHT-FLY, APPROACHING A CANDLE 


Attracted by the tapee’s rays, 
ow carelessly you come to gaze 
On what absorbs you in its blaze ' 


O fiy' I bid you have a care 
You do not heed the danger near ; 
This light, to you a blazing star. 


Already you have scorched your wings : 
What cesrage, or what folly brings 
You, hovering near such !lezin. thy 
Ah, me! you touch this little san— 
One circuit more and all is done '— 
Now to the furnace you are gone '— 


Thus folly, with am!ition joined, 
Attracts the insects of mankind, 
And sways the superficial mind 


Thus, power has charms which all admure 
But dangerous 1s that central fire— 
If you are wise in time retire 


Here is an old-fashioned poem, as unlike any thing of the pre- 
sent day as can well be imagined 


THE ROVAL APPRENTICE.—A LONDON STORY 
A widow, who some miles from London lived, 
Far in a vale obscure, of little note, 
With much ado a poor subsistence gained 
From a spinning-wheel, that just her living bronght 


A son she had, a mde, mischievous wight, 
Who, now to fifteen vears or more arrived, 
Would neither dig nor thresh, nor hold the ploug 
But simply by the poor old woman lived 


Joan thonght it me this lazy, lounging lad, 
ge 


Shou!d learn some trade, since country work be hate. 


* Jerry,” said she, “to London you must go, 
And learn to work ; for this you was ercated 


While tarrying here, you eat up all my kail, 

Searce leave a turnip-top—imy hens vou hill, 
And nothing earn my wheel alone goes round 

But time must come, my boy, when stop it will 


‘Your legs and arms crow every day more stron; 
For height you shortly will be called a man 

Not so with me—I'm hastening down the hil! 
And soon must mix with dust, where | began ' 


Jerry, with tears, received the good advice ; 
So, up to London town, next week they went 

** Now choose,” said Joan, “ the trade = fancy best, 
For to some trade you must and shall be sent.” 


So round he strolled through many a street and alley 
Saw blacksmiths here, like Vulean, wielding sledg« 
There tailors, sitting cross-lege'd, on a board, 
Next barbers, whetting up their razors’ edges 


New saw a cobbler, cobbling in his stall, 
Then, weaver, busy with his warp and woof, 

Now, mason, raising high some lordling’s wall, 
Ur carpenter, engaged upon a roof 


These pleased him not—al! this was hard-earn'd eash, 
Tight work he thought, in one gisguise or other 
He looked at labor—saw it was fot goc 
Or only good, as managed by his mother 


He shook his head, as if he meant to say, 
* All this is worse than threshing—learn a trade ' 
Something I'l! learn that’s fine, genteel and airy, 


or common work these hands were never mad 


At last, he chanced to stray where dwells the king, 
Great George the third, in all his pomp and glare ; 

‘Wel! now,” thought Jerry, * here must live a man 
That has a trade would suit me toa hair 





There's little domg—all is brisk and gay, 
And dainty dishes go a begeing here 

Some seem to work, vet all thei Work 18 play, 
1 will be bound at least for seven long year 


So back he came where honest Joan was waitine— 
‘Well, Jerry, tell me, what's the trade you pitch on’ 
* Mother,” said he, “there is but one | like, 
On which a man ts likely te get nch on- 


‘Come, tell me, then, the business you prefer 


One only thriving trade a curious thing 
Out with ot then ''—said Jerry, ** Mother dear, 


Dear mother, bind me "prentice to the king.” 


There is good sense, point and humor, as well as poetry, 1 


THE HYPOCHONDRIAC 

Underneath a cypress shade 
In a shabby coat arrayed, 
Stood a men, of thirty vears, 
(Mten shedding many tears 
His arms were folded on his breast, 
And all about him looked distressed , 
His face was of a woful cast, 
He only spoke of what was past 
Musing with himself, alone, 
intermingled manv a groan ; 
Then observed, with many a sigh 
To an axe-man, passing by 

“The world abounds with pain and care, 
And | have more than | can bear ; 
The dreams of death attend my sleep, 
Blue devils hourly near me creep 
The fiends of night around me fly ; 
At times I almost wish to die, 
And quit this sublunary state, 
Whuch, from my very soul I hate 
Ruined twice, and twice perplext, 
! knew not where to turn me next 


Mwice they had me fast in jal 


' 


,OLS Man Woulk ‘ a 
the sherill sald my lintthe farin 
! have no fire, to keep me warm ; 
| long to see such trouble cease, 
And sleep with them who sleep in peace 

The axe-man, with indignant frown, 
And vext enongh te knock him down, 
lo the man about to die 
Sneering, made this bnef reply 

* Why, vou lubber, such a clamor? 
Here's the axe, and there’s the hammer 
Here's the hoe, and there’s the spade 
if you are of these afraid, 
urn your eve towards the shore, 
There's the boat, and there's the oar— 
Here's the log, and there's the wedge, 
Here's the beetle, there's the sledge 
Look about you, Where you ¥ 
(n the plain, or on the tall, 
in the wood, or on the moor, 
(srows the physic for your cure 


See the thresher with his fla 





bio Like him, and nothing ai 
it a while you take his place, 
he world will wear a Letter tace 


r 
Phe sheriff will upon you smile 
i 





© distant, Many a mile 

Every day w ave its charms, 

N ings got by folded arms 

But we have quoted enowgh to show the author's versat 

powers; and want of space admonishes us to bring this article 
toaclose. Mr. Fre was, in the time of the revolutionary 
war, astanch whig, a good soldier, and a warm patriot. He was 
aman of great re ng and extensive acquirements; few were 
more thoroughiy V iclassical lneroture, and fewer still who 
knew as much about the early history of our country, the orga- 


nization of the government, and the rise and progress of parties 

He died, universally beloved and regretted by all who knew 
him, near Freehold, New-Jersey, on the eighteenth of Decen 
ber last, in the « htveth year of his age 





ORIGINAL TALES, 


LAW AND LOADING.-—A SOUTH CAROLINA TALE, 

In one of those beautiful mornings which distinguish the 
month of April in South Carolina, a young man, apparently 
not over twenty-six years of age, was lounging at the corner of 
Broad-street and East Bay, in the vicinity of Charleston. The 
long, deep-toned bell of St. Michael's had just began to send forth 
its solemn peal. Around the spot where the youth strayed, as 
doubtful in what direction he should wander, numerous busy in- 
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dividuals were collecting in groups, discussing the news of the ‘any thing, was more perfect than the feot. She dropped her 


day, and occasionally laughing rather loudly at the infliction of | glove on the pavement. Hollingworth sprang out—picked itup— 
some keen jests on each other. and presented it to her with a bow. 

“T tell you whatitis,” said ashort, fatman, withhalfa pair of 
whiskers on each cheek, “ the south will never submit to any in- 
terference with her peculiar property. We will resist it to the 
last drop of blood.” 

“The south,” replied a long, brawny man, with straight hair, 
and weather-beaten complexion, * the south,” said he, “ may re 
main perfectly quiet. Nobody in the north cares a fig for her 
slaves.” 

“ What,” replied the other, with great warmth, “ what are we 
to understand by your liberators, your emaneipators, and the 


’ 


smile. 
said he. ‘ 


It was atthe head of King-street in a few minutes. 
Rosalinda Marsden was the last of an old Carolina family 


whole tribe of mad enthusiasts down in New-Eng!and, who are rice and long staple plantations, with many hundred negroes 


continually stirring up our slaves to insurrection 2” To all the ace 
“ Ah!” said long-legs, ‘ there may be a few mad enthusiasts, , 
who talk about slavery ; but, rely upon it, the people of the north of the 
have something ¢ ” being 
ai Probably they have,” retorted the short man; 


outa 
Ise to attend to 
“probably they 
have something else todo—buy us out of our cotton and rice, and 


then make us take their notions in payment 


had been invited —for 


: } 
cireit 


fashionable s of Charleston. At the first meeting, 


“Indeed, my friend,” replied the yankee, for he was a genuine 
aon of New-England, “ how could you of the south get along 
without us?) We do your marketing for you in Europe, and all 
over. Do you think we don’t earn our commission ? When you 
are engaged in measuring out a distance for a duel, or picking 
up a straggling black wench, and carrying the laws of the asso 
ciation most triumphantly into effect, we ave managing your busi 
ness, sending abroad your produce, and collecting your money.’ 

“ Yes, for your own pocket?” 

“But we are honest to you.’ 

“ T doubt it—I doubt all you yankees. 
us, you eat up our substance, and then you requite us by spiriting 
the blacks to cut our throats.” 

Well, now, itis too bad to say—” 

“Too bad! [ll be hanged if itis.” - ne aa A 

* Don’t swear, it’s against scripture.” Bs — ortagt 'y ; oe 

“*Phoo for you, and scripture too.” On REIS SOSH: 

* My friend, I don’t care a cent about your phoo-ing me, butin 
New-England we are taught to reverence scripture, and if you ee igs I had} hace Ave hundred veers avo!" 
do that again, look at this old right arm, by the hoky I'll let you Rayard—-5 wieh 5 hae Seen Seen ae ne ae 
have it” He looked at her with some surprise. 

The Carolinian could not stand this threat. In an instant “ » a! ah ma hs 
he slapped the face of the tall yankee. ‘This was considered by will not fight for her, or fight for something. 
every one present sufficient ground for a case of honor—a matter He laughed 
to be settled only by a duel. The group which had gathered they left their ¢ete-a-tete, and mixed with the dance. 
round the combatants now interfered, and among them the young 
man, who recognized the Carolinian as an acquaintance. 


the last windings of the first waltz. 


end of Meeting-street. During the intervals of the dance 


You cheat us, you skin|| UP" ® southern city in midsummer. 
. es ’ USKIN . - } 
i locked his fancy—poured out his feelings—unboscmed his whole 


soul. 


genuous minds. He was speaking of the pleasures of society. 


? 


continued she, “ 


Hollingworth saw Rosa several times after this evening; and 
conceived a strong and enthusiastic attachment to her. Butwhat 
of that?) She was constantly surrounded by fashionable society, 


* Tolling worth,’ 
wanta friend.” 

** Well, my dear Plympton,’ 
I beriend you ia?” 

Be my second in this affair of honor.” recognivion, 

* Your second!” said he, in astonishment. Matters stood in this equipoise up to the moment when IIol- 


said the enraged man, “ you are welcome; | 


’ said Hollineworth, “what can St Michael's church he went regularly, every Sunday morning , 
o on . ¢ 


Yes, my second ;” and thus settling the matter for the present, | lingworth was found walking up Broad-street, settling the preli- | to Sulliv 


they walked up Broad-street together, in the direction of St.) minaries of the quarrel with the long-legged yankee. Next 
Michael's church. morning Plympton walked into Hollingworth’s office. The 


student sat at a small desk, covered with law books, sheets of 
paper, pen and ik. In the centre of the room stood a table, on 
which Plympton took a seat, and dangled his legs around. 


Young Hollingworth was a native of Connecticut. Having 
received a liberal education, he bent his mind to the study of the 
law; and, after acquiring a tolerable knowledge of its elements, 
he went out to the south to seck his fortune. 
residing several years in Charleston, without getting into any 
practice sufficient even to maintain himself in that style whicha 
young professional man must always do to succeed in the world 
He occupied a small office in Broad-street, in the immediate 
neighborhood of the courts. Ele had a good law library, inter- 
spersed, however, with a few choice English and latin classics profession 4 
His temper was calm, but enthusiastic; his mind was wellculti-|| “ Just enough to pay my board, my tailor’s and washer- 
vated; and his person, besides being well knit together, was, woman's bills.” 
deemed graceful and becoming. ‘To heighten his other embar-! 
rassments, he had conceived a passionate attachment toa young “Bat I must have a few more books—something may yet 
daughter of one of those chivalric old Huguenot families, with) turn up.” 
which South Carolina abounds. | “rather think, my young friend, you have too many books— 

One morning, in the month of May, as he was leaning against) here's Jack Thornhill, who has made a fortune, married in the 
the counter of a countryman of his own, who kept a drygoods family, with only a dozen good law books, to my certain 
store in King-street, a young lady stept out of an old family | knowledge.” 
carriage, and walked into the store, accompanied by an elderly fe “ Ah! that was a lucky dog 
male. Hollingworth started from his lounging attitude in a mo “A lucky dog! why, my dear fellow, luek is commanded ; but 
ment, and made way for the ladies. The young one was slen-_ the truth is, you eastern fellows don’t know how to succeed here 
der, graceful and beautifully rounded off. Her long, raven hair | as gentlemen. You are all plodders, as that long yankee is, that 
fell in clusters, over a neck as white as ivory. Her cheeks glow- I mean to pink, by-the-by. I came here to talk of that; but first 
ed with deep verimilion—all natural, too, whichis rather unusual let me give you a piece of advice—you have too many books— 
in thesouth. Hollingworth could not resist the pleasure of steal-| you read too much—you waste too much oil and time in dull 
ing a glance at the pretty creature, as she stood gazing listlessly If you mean to cut a dash in this country, go and buy 
around her. She observed it. A slight smile of coquetry, mix 
ed with that sort of mischief which is so enchanting, passed oe- 
casionally over her brilliant countenance. She looked out— 
around—across the street—adjusted a ringlet—drew off a glove, | 
and moved a step or two towards the door, just to show one of the 
prettiest little feet that ever woman stood upon. Afterthe pur- | 


to purchase Marsh and Selwyn’s reports,” said he. 

“ Tlow many law books have you in your library ?” asked 
Plympton. 

* About a hundred.” 


“ Now, my dear fellow, how much do you make a year by your 
y , 
a) 


“T thought so.” 


” 


reading 


rround every afternoon—be my second in this affair, and your 
fortune is made.” 
Hollingworth laughed incredulously. 
“Shake not thy ambrosial curls at me ; do as [ bid thee.” 
The whim came over Hollingworth. For once he broke 


chases were effected, the elder female made her way to the car-.' through his accustomed track—he went and purchased a pair of || 
riage—an old servant waiting on her to the steps. The young)| very handsome pistols. ‘That very afternoon Plympton called 
one had one foot on the step. A slight breeze threw a green veil, | upon’ him—gave him instructions in affairs of honor, show- 
which had been thrown back, into her face. She stopt for an|/ ed him all the intricacies of the glittering trifles, and sallied out, 
instant—turned her head towards the door, and, in the move-|| about five o'clock, to the practising ground. 

ment, Hollingworth discovered an ankle so ncatly turned, that, if 


A soft, level grassy spot, situated on the outskirts of the 


“| had almost lost it,” said she, with the softest, sweetest 
“There are many things lost in this world besides gloves,” 


She cast at him a look of surprise, and stepped into the carriage. 


Her mother had died young, and her education had been superin- 
tended by a grandmother, a maiden aunt, and a bachelor uncle. 
She was the heiress of great estates in the lower country—several 


»mplishments of the age she added great beauty, 
much talent, and a particular admiration for the chivalric customs 
A man of honor she conceived to be a superior 
Soon after this event, Hollingworth fell in with Rosa— 
as she was more familiarly called, at a small party to which she 
at that period, the young lawyer, though 
talented, was briefless, and was not yet admitted to the more 
there 
was a little surprise visible on the countenance of both; fora 
moment it changed into embarrassment, but passed away with 
They were formally intro- 
duced to each other ; and, in the first five minutes, became more 
acquainted than more uncongenial spirits could in years. It was 
a small family party, in an old mansion, situated at the upper 
Rosa 
retired toan alcove, which was shaded fromthe artificial lights, 
’ but accessible to those brilliant moon-beams which pour down 
Here Hollingworth un- 


He talked with that deep enthusiasm—quict, graceful and 
imaginative—which is so fascinating to all youthful and in- 


“T hate all those troublesome people and their troublesome 
Oh! if heaven were to send me a Bayard—a Chevalier 


no man deserves alady of spirit who 


from which he was excluded, or rather, had not yet entered. To 


he saw Rosa there, and was frequently blessed witha soft look of 


He had been now “fT am going to the bookseller’s near the foot of Broad-street, 


At this instant another cotillion was called; | 


| lingworth. 


a pair of elegant dueling pistols—get thee out to the practising | 


j ; 
j, Worth’s office. 


city, and swept half round by the green bay into which Ashly 
river empties, was the place appropriated, by immemorial 
custom, to the practice of shooting ata mark. Plymptox recog- 
nized several of his young acquaintance. They asked how the 
affair was going on with Jonathan, for the quarrel had got around 
town. 
“ As it should be,” said he, very drily. 
He loaded his own pistols, and then did the same service to 
those of his friend. A cane stuck in the ground, split in the 
upper end, and a dollar placed in the cleft, was the target. Plymp- 
ton fired at the distance of ten paces, and missed. Hollingworth 
then elevated his pistol, as it were, atrandom. He fired—his 
ball tore off a piece of the bark from the middle of the cane. At 
this feat the other young gentlemen, who had been lounging 
around, without paying any particular notice, roused themselves 
into attention. 
‘“Who is that?” asked one of another. 
“T really don’t know.” 
Plympton was applied to. 
“Itisa friend of mine, from Connecticut; but what is curious, 
has nota drop of yankee in him, or how else could he hit so well 
at ten paces ?” 
“A native of Connecticut!” said a tall, fair-haired, drawling 
fellow; “ one would have thought he would have hit the key of 
the old hundred better.” 
Plympton fired again and missed, so did several others. At 
Eollingworth’s third shot he took another random aim, and struck 
the left edge ofthe dollar. “ Well doxe!” cried several voices. 
After this feat the young gentlemen crowded around, and soli- 
cited privately of Plympton introductions to the new “lion.” Hol- 
ilingworth was in high spirits. His face was flushed with success ; 
and his tongue, loosened as it were from a whole winter’s frost, 
threw a spell around the group, even more powerful and fasci- 
nating than his good hits. His wit, his humor, his brilliancy 
of imagination burst into the loftiest flights. They were all en- 
raptured. Hollingworth for the first time felt the divine pleasure 
' of leading the captivity of fashion captive ; of taking within the 
grasp of his soul all the mere conventional forms generated by so- 
ciety, and overwhelming them by natural, original, and inventive 
genius. He found himselfin a new element, and with surprising 
elasticity he put his mind ina position to master it in an instant. 
| Llow often is the most elegant and lofty society “carried off its 
legs” by some unknown one, who, under the impulse of true ge- 
nius, breaks its narrow rules like the packthread that bound the 
brawny limbs of the giant in adeep sleep! 

A soft western breeze blew over the water. 

' was fast descending in a blaze of glory. 
flected from the steeple of St. Michaels. 


The evening sun 
His last rays were re- 
The company of prac- 


| tisers in high spirits, returned to the city as the city-guard were 


marshaled before the guard-house, and the sentinels relieved for 
the hour. 

Next day, about four in the afternoon, Plympton fought with 
the antagonist he had quarreled with at the corner of the street. 
Hollingworth was his second, no damage was done, but all be- 
haved withcredit. About thirty anxious spectators went down 

an’s Island in small boats to seethe affair. During its 
whole progress, the telegraph on East Bay reported to a very in- 
teresting group of people who stood around the stores and offices 
below. 

In about a week, client after client tumbled into Holling- 

His income, his business, rapidly rose. He was 
countenanced by the loftiest people in the city. He was now in- 
vited into what is called fashionable society. Rosalinda frequent- 
ly met him, but never without some flush of the countenance, 
trembling, or nervousness. He had, bythe chapter of chances, 
become quite noterious ; but his fine talents, his elegant mind, 
his aturelly graceful manners, fixed his empire at once in that 
society, for which he was by nature fitted and intended. 

About six months after these events, Hollingworth was loung- 
ing ona sofa after breakfast, picking his teeth, and gazing witha 

;smile of intense delight on a female who was standing before a 
mirror, arranging a ringlet which had just broken loose. His 
mind for once reverted to the afternoon, the company, the dollar 
the hit, and the affair of honor that followed. ‘ Rosa, my love,” 
cried he—she turned—it was indeed Rosalinda herself, on the 
second day after the wedding, now become the happy Mrs. Hol- 
“ Rosa, my love, have you found your Chevalier, 
your Bayard?” She looked at him for a moment, in the next she 
buried her lovely face in his bosom, and flung herself into bis 
enraptured arms. ‘ Indeed, my Rosa, caprice and accident have 
united us, but thank heaven! we shall enjoy life like creatures of 
intellect.” 

“ Don’t, don’t talk of the past, there are many things I can- 
not bear to look upon. The carriage is at the door, we shall 
spend a month at Rosalinda-hall. The Cooper river flows past 
the esplanade very prettily.” 

He pressed her lips fervently to his, andin a few minutes a 
party of three carriages crossed Boundary-street for the country 


QUESTIONS. 


Will the human race ever be ignorant of this age, as they are 
lof ages before the flood? 
| Will there ever be certain demonstrations that the moon and 
! planets are inhabited ? 








Does the average size of man remain stationary ? 
Will civilization ever reach its highest point? 
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—_—_ 
DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 





CLEVER WOMEN. 


Tuere is an unaccountable antipathy toclever women. Almost 
all men profess to be afraid of blue-stockings—that is, of women 
who have cultivated their minds; and hold up as a maxim, that 
there is no safety in matrimony, or even in the ordinary inter- 
course of society, except with temales of plain undertendings 
The general idea seems to be, thata dull ordinary woman, or even 
a fool, is more easily managed than a woman ot spirit and sense, 
and that the acquirements of the husband ought never to be ob- 
viously inferior to those of his wife. If these propositions were 
true, there would be some show of reason for avoiding clever 
women. Butl am afraid they rest on no good grounds. Hardly 
any kind of fool can be so easily managed as a person of even 
first-rate intellect; while the most of the species are much more 
untractable. A dull fool is sure to be obstinate—obstinate in er- 
ror as well asin propriety ; so that the husband is every day pro- 
voked to find that she wilfully withholds him from acting rightly 
in the most trifling, and perhaps also the most important, things 
Then the volatile tool is full of whim and caprice, and utterly de- 
fies every attempt that may be made by her husband to guide her 
aright. In the one case, his life is embittered for days, perhaps, 
by the sulkiness of his partner; in the other, he is chagrined by 
the fatal consequences of her levity. Ate these results so much 
to be desired, that a man should marry beneath the rank of his 
own understanding, in order to secure them? I rather apprehend 
that cowardice in this case, as in most others, isonly the readiest 
way todanger. As for the rest of the argument, I would be far 
from saying, that to marry a woman much superior to one’s se if 
in intellect, is a direct way to happiness. I must insist, however, 
that there is more safety for a man of well-regulated feelings, in 
the partnership of a superior than of an inferior woman. In the 
former case, | verily believe, his own understanding is likely to 
be more highly estimated than inthe other. In the first place, he 
is allowed tie credit of having had the sense at least to choese a 
good wife. In the second, he has counsel and example always 
at hand, for the improvementof his own appearances before so- 
ciety. The very superiority, however, of his wife, ensures that 
she will be above showing off to the disadvantage of her husband 
she will rather seek toconce al his faults,and supply his deficiencies 
for her own credit. Now, whatsense a fool has, she must always 
show it, even though sure to excite ridicule fiom its being so Littl 

These arguments, which every reflecting person will be able 
toconfirm by examples within hisown range of observation, re- 
fer only tothe immediate comfort of the husband. There are, 
however, otherconsid: rations. Will any man say that a woman 
of plain or inferior understanding is likely to educate her children 
as well as a person of superior intellect?) He must be fond of 
dullness, indeed, who will advance such a proposition. The 
truth is, that, for the sake of her children alone, a Woman can 
hardly be too well informed, or possessed of too much talent. The 
whole formation of the mental character of the family, and con 
sequently their interests in future life,depend upon her; and it ts 
therefore perhaps of more importance that she should possess a 
cultivated understanding, than that her husband should be s« 
gifted—and this both to the hush and ‘imself, whose interests are 
identified with those of his children, and to the world at large. 

This argument derives great force from the observations that 
have been made upon what I willcall the descent of intellect. It 
is the most trite of all proverbs, that ‘a wise father may have 
a foolish son;” and nothing can be more obvious than the fact, 
that men of distinguished ability rarely find a match in their re- 
presentatives. On the other hand, the mothers of distinguished 
men are almost universally found to have been women of a su- 
perior order, either in natural or acquired gifts. To explain this, 
some philosophic minds have suggest d, that talent is inherited 
exclusively from the mother, and temper only from the father. Be 
sides the specific facts which might be advanced in support of this 
theory, there is one strong general argumentin favor of it. ‘Ta- 
lent, if of natural descent, would remain continually fixed in cer- 
tain families, so as to give them a greater ascendency over thei 
fellows, than what is consistent with the general comfort of man 
kind. But, by descending through females, it 1s carried from one 
family into another, remaining no long period in any; so thatall 
have a chance in the course of afew generations. In short, by 
this means, talent acquires a dispersive or diffusive property 
which it could not have if limited to heirs-male 

Now, whether the mother gives inherent ability, or only good 
nurture, itis obvious that her talents must be a matter of infiniteim 
portance to her husband, and that, the greater they are, so much 
the more certain are his welfare and happiness. Ifthe reader will 
accept of opinion instead of argument, 1 will tell him exaetly 
what I think upon the subject. Intellect being, in my opimon, a 
decided good and the want of itan evil, I think that its existence 
in woman makes her just so much the more vaiuable, both in re 
spect of general society, and in regard to the advantage of her 
children. Folly and dullness are less negative properties than 
some people suppose ; and t nd, in my opinion, to have an active 
and positive effect in diminishing the comfort of existence; there- 
fore they ought to be avoided in women. Let no man tell me that 
a very clever woman may be too good for her business or above 
grappling with it. Depend upon it, excess of ability is the sate 
side of the question. Neither let me be told that a plain man ts 
in danger of not showing well off beside his clever wife. He wil! 
find, on trying, that it takes a great deal of cleverness in a 
woman to match with the same apparent degree of it in aman, 
and that, in the long run, he is not nearly so far behind as he first 
supposed. By pitching, on the other hand, only a little beneath 
his own supposed intellect, he is apt to discover that his partne: 
ig in reality an immense distance in the rear. 

It is a lamentable truth, that far more things are laughed at, in 
this world, than what are really ridiculous. It is so easy to laugh 
atany thing, that there is no w onder that some things are mis 
treated in this respect. Among the number ¢ f respectable things 
which the world has agreed to laugh atare blue-stockings—such 
is the silly name given to women who aimat cultivating their in 
tellects in a manner superior to their neighbors. Now, for 
my part, I cannot see that woman, in the middle and upper ranks, 
of life, can be a whit the worse for general information. The in- 





|! tellects of women are not so much inferior, naturally, to those of || far before the other. I waited for him, recovering my almost 


the male sex, as they are rendered inferior by neglected educa 
tion, and by the weaknesses to which they are liable, in conse- 
quence of being called upon so imperatively to cultivate personal 
graces. If these intellects, then, can be reclaimed from trifles 
and directed to solidly useful pursuits, Lcannot see what evil can 
flow from it. Perhaps, in a very humble rank, any thing that 
would make a wife less willing to perform servile drudgery 
would be a decided evil. But what is there in the duties ot 
women in the middle and upper ranks, that can be supposed in 
compatible with the cultivation of the intellect? It rather ap 
pears to me, that, in these ranks of life, every hour spent by 
women in mental exercise, 1s Just so much waste ume redeemed 


from idleness or folly. Chambers? Edinburgh Journa 





SCOTTIANA, 

Lady Scott one day, speaking of a person who had been very 
fortunate in life, seemed to impute a good deal of his success to 
lack. “Ah, mamma!” said Sir Walter, (he often addressed his 
wife familiarly by the term mamma,) “ you may say as you like 
but take my word for it, ‘Us skill leads to fortu 

Lady (then Mrs.) Scott had a rich piece of « 
presented upon a salver witha glass of wine, and which, notben 
cut into nibdbleadle pieces, had been long permitted to remain en 
ure, and had been presented and re-presented umes without nun 
ber to successive visitors, Ui! her husband atlength became quite 
tired of seeing the same piece so often, and one day remarked, 
when a guest was present, “ Really, Charlotte, this piece of cake 
of yours is beginning to make me an auld men!” 

Sir Walter resembled every man of true greatness of mind. in 
his deep respect for the ilustcious Johnson. This is apparent 
throughout all his prose works, in which he never misses an op 
portunity of introducing a quetation from the “ great moralist 
Being one day in company, when the various merits of Jolinson’s 
Imitators were discussed,” Ay, ay, said he, ** many of them pro 
duce his report, but which of them carries his bullet? This: 
one of the most beautiful testimonies that one great mind ever 
bore to the greatness of another; t 








, @ hich she 


and the metaphor in which 1 
is conveyed is, in addition, singularly appropriate to the forcible 
character of Johnson's writings. We have been informed that 
Sir Walter was often heard to express his admiration of Di 
Johnson, and, on one occasion, in the presence of several per 
sons, he took out a volume of his works, and read the “ Vanity 
of Human Wishes,” in a tone which showed how deeply he felt 
the beauties and acquiesced inthe truths of that fine moral poem 

Sir Walter told the following anecdote to a pentleman, whi 
immediately afterwards related it to one of the editors of this 


paper: © When Marmion came out, it made a considerable noise 
and had its day, no doubt; and many people went to see Flodder 
Field; so thatan honest fellow thought it would be a wood specu 


lation to set up a pudblic-house upon the spot, for the accom not a 
tion of the visitors; and he sent to me, asking me to write a few 
lines for a sign he was rong to erect, th nku as his letter told 
me, thatany thing from me would have a good effect IT sent him 
back word, thatl was at prese ntag wd deal occ upied ; but be yred 
to suggest, as a next best, a quotation from the book which had 
taking, Which, I remarked, would do very 
ation—taking out the letter 7— : 


oceasioned his unde 
well with a slight a 


© 








“ * Weary stranger, rest and jurjay” 

Sir Walter, who hardly ever spoke slighting|y of superstitious 
beliefs, related the following circumstance to the same gentlomar 
“When Abbotsford was built, the furniture was procured from 
London, and some of the upholsterer’s men came down toput itap 
and arrange it in the house. The night subsequently all was pu 
to rights, SirWalter, and indeed the whole household, heard noise 
among the furniture in a distant partot the louse, as if the work 
men had been still engaged in arranging it. A few days after 
intelligence was received that the upholsterer had died in London 

He also said, that when his first two or three works were pub 
lished, he felt exceedingly anxious to see the reviews, and heat 
how the world received him ; butafter that his curiosity or vanity 
died so much away, that he never made the least attempt to see a 
review, and often never heard or saw a word that was said upot 
the suliject 

Sir Walter was one d 1y visiting the Etrick She pherd, whil 
the Waverley authorship was stl a mystery, and took a sight of 
his hbrary, in which his own prose works formed a consp ’ 
feature, with the back-ttle, “‘ Scortr’s Novets “What astu 
pid fellow of a binder you must have got, Jamie,” exclaimed Sir 
Walter, “to spell Scots with twa t's!’ 

Like his counterpart. Shakspeare, Sir Walter Scott was much 
civen to punning. A friend borrowing a book one day, he sat 








‘Now, I consider it necessary to remind you, that this volun 
should be soon returned, for, although many of my friends are ba 
arithmeticians, almost all of them are good bood-Acepers.” 1 


A MARVELOUS STORY. 


I was bred up in the dislike of the marvelous, or the stupid 
wonderful, as my uncle called it I must relate an anecdote it 
point. Some centiemen were dining together, and relating then 
traveling adventures ; one of them dealt so much on the marvel- 
ous that itinduced another to give him a lesson 

“1 was once,” said he, “engaged in a skirmishing party in 
America; | advanced too far, was separated from my triend 
the horrors of the toma 





and saw three Indians in pursuit of me; 
hawk in the hands of ungry savages, took possession of my 
mind. ITconsidered for a moment what was tobe done; most of 
us love life, and mine was both precious and useful to my family ; 
I was swift of foot, and fear added to my speed. After looking 
back, for the country was an open one, Latlength perceived that 
one of my enemies had outrun the others, and the well-known 
saving of ‘divide and conque r,’ occurring to me, I slackened n y 
speed, and allowed himtocome up; we engaged in mutual fury 

I hope none here (bowing to his auditors) will doubt the result 

in a few minutes he lay a corpse at my feet. In this short spe 
of time, the two Indians had advanced upon me, so I took aguin 
to my heels—not from cowardice, I can in truth declare—but 
with the hope of reaching a neighboring wool, where I knew 
| dwelt a tribe friendly to the English; this hope, however, | was 
forced to give up; for, on looking back, | saw one of my pursuers 


lexhausted breath, and soon this Indian shared the fate of the 
first. I had now only one enemy to deal with; but I felt fatigued, 
jand bemmg near the wood, | was more desirous to save my own 
life than to destroy another of my fellow-creatures. 1 plainly 
perceived smoke curling up amongst the trees, | redoubled m 

speed, I prayed to heaven, I felt assured my prayers would be 
granted—but at this moment the yell ot “the Indian’s voice 
| even thought I felt his warm breath— 
Here the gentleman, 


sounded in my ears 


there was no choice—I turned round—”" 


who had related the wonderful stories at first grow impatient 
past his endurance, he called out, “ well, sir, and you killed him 
ilso ?”"—" No, sur, he killed me.’ Ibid. 


EPUuers, 

The meaning of the word wretcd is one not generally under- 
stood. It was originally, and is now in some parts of England, 
used as aterm of the sofiest and fondest tendemmess. This is 
not the only instance in which words m then present general 
receplition bear a very opposite meaning io what they did in 
Shakspeare’s ime ‘Lhe word wencd, formerly, was not used in 
that low and vulgar aces plation that it as at ] resent. Damsel 
was the appelianhion of young ladies of quality, and dame a ttle 
of distinction. Aneve once signified a servant; andin an early 
translation of the New ‘Testament, instead of “ Paul the ser- 





vant,” we read “* Paul, the knave of Jesus Christ.” On the other 
hand, the word compar instead of being the honorable syno- 
ym of associate, occurs in the play of Othello, with the same 
‘contemptuous meaning which we now aflix, mn its abusive sense, 
tothe word “fellow for Emil 4, perceiving that some secre, 
Villain had aspersed the character of the virtuous De sdemona, 
(hus INdignanly exciaims 

"O) heaven’ that su romnon thou'dst unfold, 

Aral ‘ vert mwoup 

lol therascal naked through the world.” Ibid. 


PERSONAL APPEARANCE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

Tu stature Sir Walher Scott was upward of six feet, bulky in the 
upper part ot the body, but never ichmoag mm the least to what is 
called corpalteucy His tight hinh was shrank from an early period of 
wVhood, and required to be supported by a stall, which he carried 


close to the toes, the heel tormng a lite imeard., The other hab was 
periect!y soured, lat cle twasteo long te beng at wohin the deserip- 
thon ol handseme The chest, arme, and shoulders, were these of a 
strong man; bat the teame, roots general movements, must have been 


much enteetded by los lameness, which was such as te @ ve an un 


The most re- 
warkable partol Sur Water's persoa was bis head, which was so very 


gamly, though not mactwe appearance to the foure 


tall and eylindricel as to be quite unique The mecsurement of the 
pot below the eves w vlly an teh awd a hall less than that above, 
Which, both upon the old and the new svstems of phrenology, must be 
held asa striking mark of the teller tuaity of bis charac or. Ju early 


hte the hair was of a sau'y pale color, bat nu wos changed by his 


iNness in 1819 to a belt gray, and lanerly had become rather thin 


The eyebrows, of the same hue, were so shaggy aad promiment, that, 
when he was reading or writng ata table, they completely shrouded 
the eves beneath lhe eves were gray, aud somewhat small, sur- 
rounded bey humorous diverge hoes, ar possessing the extraon/i- 


pary property of shatuag as mach trou below as above, when their 


wasessor Was excited by a tows lea The nose was the least 
elegant © atere, Gretch usethiet ia ’ *«w Was! ¥ ne me ”- 
ple simg ‘Dhe cheeks were firw and close, and the iu small and 
undistinguished. The mouth was straight mm ite geveral shape, and 
the lips rather thin Between the nese and mouth was a considerable 


space, intersected by a hollow. whoch cave an air of firmness to the 
When walking alone Sic Walter generally Lept bis eves bent 
stracted and even repulsive 


visage 
upou the ground, and bad a somewhat al 
aspeet But when animated by conversation, his countenance became 
full of pleas mtexpression 

tle mav be sand to have had three prine ipal kinda of aspect: First, 
when totally unexeited the Lace was heavy, wih sometimes an appear: 
ance of vacancy, arising trom a balutol drawing bis wader lp far into 
tate breathing Secoml;) “when stirred wath 
reeable smile, and the eye 


his mouth, asal to fae 
some lively thought the lace broke ite an ag 





winked witha peculorly droll expression, the result of that elevation 
th no portrait is this 
vspect cought so happily as in that pated wear the clove of his lle by 
Mr. Watson Gordon. (and of which a remarkably goo engraving, hy 
Horsburgh of Edinburgh, is prefived to the reveed editien of his 
erapparently hoving detected the ex raerdmary 
The third aspect 
of Sir Waher Seon was one of a solemn hid, always assumed when 
he talked ot any thing wheel he respected, or ter «hich his good sense 
nformed him that a solema expression was appropriate, For exam- 
ple, uf be had occasion to recente but a single verse of romantic ballad 
poetry, or if he were informed ef anv unfortunate oceurtence ia the 
least degree conceruing the individual addressing hon, his visage 
‘itered in a moment to ae expression of deep veneration, or of grave 
sympethy. ‘The general tone of his mind, however, being dec ulecly 
cheertul, the humerous aspect was that in which he most trequently 
It remains on'y tobe mentioned, man account of his per- 
sonal pecu'iarities, that his vowe wasslightly affected by the indistinet- 
ness Which isso general mi the county of Notthumberlacd in pronoune- 
ig the letter r, and that this Was more observable when he spoke ina 
solemn manuer, than on other oecasions. Avtol. graphy of Beott 


of the lower evelids which has just heen noteed 





novels,) no other pain 
muscular movement which oocasros the eapression 





THE FINE ARTS, 


EXHIBITION AT MR. COLE'S ROOMS, 





Mr. Cour, whose rece ry om ltaly we have already noticed, 

t ht with | , and has now ex iting at his rooms, for the gra 

ty fic of tus trends, a number of new and delightful prctures, by 
nself. We cannot examine these fine works of genius and successful 

t wil t fea prow that the artist is our countryman 
These paintings are few mn number, bat nehin worth and beauty, The 
Dead Abel is reality itself, i the reins of the Roman aqneducts dis- 
play much of the most excellent pecularities of the “ Garden ef Eden,” 
with many additional touches of rore merit In the Roman gentlemen 
no one wii! fai! to recognise an alality, menting not only warm and uni- 
versal admuirat bute wm and effic ent support In Mr. Cole's most 


taulty pieces, there 1s still shacowe d forth an wea of beauty most plear- 
ng to every imaginative mind, In his best efforts it is strikingly deve- 

| soft and true to nature, and must rank hin wath the most 
favored ornaments of an art, which, with poetry and music, 1s the love. 
lest embellishment of civilization, At Mr. Cole's rooms are two 
original paintings by Salvator. 


wed— vivid, 
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LETTERS FROM FRANCE. 


LETTERS FROM AN AMERICAN LADY IN EUROPE, 
TO A FRIEND IN THIS CITY. 


NUMBER THREE 
Paris, November 9th, 1882. 

Ou dear! dear! how dissipated I have been lately—nothing 
but svirées, balls, dinners for the last fortnight. Will you, cara 
mia, let me make this a gossiping letter, and talk to you about 
these things with as much fervency as I should were I close by 
your side, looking in your very eyes, and occasionally listening 
to your part of the discourss I have been absolutely delighted 
with the schemes of these pleasure-lotteries ; they certainly have 
fewer blanks than ours. At dinner, for instance, you have no 
intruding plate thrust upon your notice, to be filled by your in- 
dustry from an uncarved joint before you; nor is your conver- 
sation with your neighbor obnoxious to interruption from a well- 
wisher, a quarter of a mile off, intimating, at the top of his voice, 
his desire to take wine with you. No, no, you eat what you 
please, helping yourself from dishes brought to you assiduously 
by the servants ; drink when you please, and make a pause in 
your conversation just where you please. Oh! but I hear you 
say, a Frenchman is such a gourmand! Madame, a Frenchman 
is a rational and a provident creature—he is perfectly aware that 
his body-corporate will get hungry every day, therefore every 
day, honestly and heartily, does he fulfil his duty towards it at 
dinner; but, that meal finished, he bids it “adieu, aw revorr,” 
for the next twenty-four hours. When I mentioned, s 
since, to some Parisians, that we ate four meals each day, and 
meat at all excepting one, they rolled up their eyes, in an eestasy 
of astonishment, and laid their hands upon their hearts, as if the 
very idea was a load to them—to be sure, I gave them the infor- 
mation at the dinner-table, which to me completely excused 
their becoming such perfect personifications of the point of 


ome time 


admiration! 

And now let me give youthe eomponent parts of the bas: get 
a few pounds of wax candles, an excellent band of music, some 
ice-creams, syrups, lemonade, and ben-bons; place the place-ables 
in three or four rooms that communicate with cach other, and 
have little écarté tables in the corners; serve the serre-ables toa 
crowd of graceful people in perteet, frarches foilettes, and, be- 
hold! a ball to your hand. Would not this composition be in 
America a synonyme with tediousness, stupidity, and famine? 
Here it is any thing rather than these; and the dancing, too, is 
really dancing—eyes, heart, and feet confess it— itis the “ poetry 
of motion.” But the chief characteristic of a French ball is the 
entire absence of ceremony. If you sit down hy a lady there is 
none of that turning away of eyes, drawing up of the figure, or 
immobility of mouth, unt)! Mrs. So-and-So, Mrs. this, that, and 
the other, has passed; when, like a snow-flake in a hot sun, it 
perceptibly evaporates ; but a Freneh lady, with a grace pecu- 
liarly her own, enters at once mto conversation with you, adapts 
what she says exactly to the genius of the passing moment, 
smiles upon you with all the warmth of friendship, and when 
she leaves her seat never thinks of you again. For durability, 
give me a genuine American woman, with all her want of 
pliability; but, for an hour or two, delight me with a French 
one. As tor the gentlemen, they have so many felicitous expres- 
sions, pretty compliments, and graceful bows, they are perfe etly 
irresistible, pour te moment. Why even their prefatory remarks, 
sueh as, “ Que vous éles bien mise, ce 3” * Celts 
robe vous sied a merveille ;” * Vous éles jolie comme une ange 
aujourd hui,” have something in them completely winning; do 
they not evince a kindly feeling? Are they not equivalent to 
saying, “‘ | wish you to be pleased with yourself and me 


soir, madame 


2? "There 
is a bonhomme about the French people, that wins its way di- 
rectly to the hearts of those who come within its influence 

And yet, with all their vivacity and restlessness, which one 
would imagine incompatible with grave serious pursuits, what 
department of science, literature, or art has wanted great men in 
France? They have penctrated deeply into the mysteriesof nature, 
they have plunged, fearless and uncontrolled, into the mazes of 
conjeeture ; they have breathed forth a morality and piety, beauti- 
ful and pure, (Fenclon, Massillon, attest it!}—they have counted 
the stars, they have weighed nations; by the force ef intellect, 
they have held other men’s minds in bondage, and by the strength 
of courage have they subjugated unto themselves the rights and 
privileges of empires. Are they not, indeed, a very remarkable, 
a very interesting people? There, dear, that’s quite sufficient 
prosing for once, I hear you distinetly say. Very well, take then 
a specimen of my pertness, which I know will be much more to 
your taste At the first ball 1 attended here a gentleman, whom 
I had never before seen, made me a low bow, and this request, 
“* Madame, voulez-vous galoper avec mor?” LT could not resist 
responding, with a profound inclination of the head, “ Monsieur, 
jc ne galope quia cheval.” He loeked at me a second or two, 
puzzled and posed, then went to seek a more accommodating 
partner. After the gallopade, quadrilles commenced ; my friend 
again advanced, with another bow and another question, ‘ Ma 
dame, voulez-vous me permettre de vous faire danser?” to which 
1 rejoined, with much gravity, “ Monsieur, on ne peut pas me 
faire danser quand je ne veux pas.” 
but burst out in a laugh; I joined in chorus, you may be sure; 
und the next half hour passed pleasantly enough, although we 


He could not stand this, | 


did not dance. I made him, the while, thoroughly understand 


how drolly those French sentences sounded in American ears: ' 


“ Will you gallop with me? May I make you dance ?” 

Oh! I must not forget to tell you that I went yesterday to see 
abride. We received, a few days before the ceremony, printed 
announcements, (called faire-parts,) from the mothers of the 
contracting parties, informing us of their son and daughter's in- 
tentions of marriage, and praying us to assist at the nuptial 
benediction, to be given at the church of The ceremony 
was similar to ours of the episcopal form, save, that at its con- 
clusion a canopy of white satin was held over the heads of the 
espoused. A day or two after the wedding, it is usual for the 
married pair, instead of “ sitting up for company,” as with us, 
to call themselves upon their friends ; it was to return this visit, 
and to see the corbeille de mariage, that I bent my steps to the 
Ruc I was passed through the @ nte-chambre, salle aman- 
ger, boudoir, into the salon, and having paid my felicitations to 
the very young bride, who had married at least a middle-aged 
man, was asked by her, with a sweet smile and sparkling eyes, 
if 1 would be pleased to see the contents of the corbeille. This 
basket is the lover's gift to his mistress before their union ; and 
I suppose, by the richness of its contents is to be gaged the mea- 
sureoft his affection. Our little bride’s spouse must be a miracle 
of love, for blondes, silks, satins, velvets, jewels, and that pride 
of a French lady’s heart and shoulders, a camel's hair shaw], 
multiplied by two, were conspicuous amidst piles of prettinesses 
You know we feminines, on the other side of the water, are 
rather fastidious on some points, and lay a deal of stress upon 
at least furnishing our wardrobes ; perhaps, however, there is 
only a“ distinction withouta difference” between us. A husband 
here always receives a portion with his bride, fant soit peu, 
tant soit gros, and it may sometimes happen, may it not, that 
all this paraphernalia is really paid for by the wife ? 








Upon the inducements that determine two persons in this 
country to enter into this solema contract, from which depends 
so much of earthly happiness, or misery, and where, even in 


| the best assorted, there is such fear of disquietude and uncom- 


fortableness, of course I am not prepared to speak. I have seen 
too little of the interior economy of a French ménege, to be able 
to siten juge. All I can say is, that I startled a lady, who had 
marriageable daughters, by replying in the affirmative to her 
question, ‘ whether young girls in America were allowed to se- 
lect their own partners for life, and to marry for love?” T allow 
there are such things known among us as “ marieges de conty- 
nance; but these heartless compacts, by the noise they make 
when they occur, prove, I think, the truth ef my assertion, 
rather than its falsity. A gentleman, who seemed to speak 
knowingly on the subject, gave me the following piece of infor- 
mation. ‘A well-educated young French lady is entirely under 
the guidance of her mother in every respect; to her mspection 
the daughter's very thoughts are submitted, and such entire con- 
fidence is reposed in the judgment and discretion of the parent, 
that when told, ‘my child, this man is calculated to make you 
happy, marry him;’ it never enters into the daughter's mind to 
say, Llove him not.” If this be true, to a certain extent it is 
perfectly as it should be; yet, with all due deference to parental 
authority, IT hold there is something more than a blind submission 
to another's mandate necessary to ensure domestic felicity. How 
noble a man, or woman either, as for that matter, may appear 
en masse, Who is altogether insupportable en detail! Oh! never 
mind these little roughnesses, they say, by caily contact they 
will be ground down, and finally disappear. Perhaps so; but 
is there no fear that one or other of the beautiful gems, so rudely 
brought together, may in the harsh collision be broken and de- 
stroyed, or at the very least, their clear and delicate brilliancy 
be clouded? It appears to me that second marriages in France 
must be the happier; freedom of choice and benefit of her own 
judgment being then the privilege of the lady dut I feel 1 am 
trespassing where I have no business, and that it is surelyunjust 
to decry another's standard because it accords not with our own, 

How I wish I could place before your admiring gaze, a real 
French lady ! married, of course, for when single she is of “none 
effect.” The change is singular enough, too, (instantaneous. as 
itappears to be,) from the blushing girl to the self-possessed 
woman, A French lady! the term implies all we can imagine 
of taste, elegance, grace, Vivacity, wit, beauty—no, vet beanty, 
but something that well makes up for it—intelligence. Are 
these qualities innate with them? Or, do they come as heredi- 
tary to them as the breath they draw? A German, an English, 
oran American woman, we can very soon analyze; they have 
points of assimilation; each is one of a species; but a French 
woman is unique; like the cedar of Lebanon, or the giraffe. in 
the Jardin des Plantes, she stands alone, unmatched and un- 
rivalled. And how well she understands keeping up the illusions 
of youth! I think, too, the blood in French veins must have a 
treer circulation than in ours, and the pulses play more actively. 
Would you believe it? a lady of sixty, after waltzing with me, 
threw herself upon a chair, exclaiming, while her face flushed 
a beautiful tint with the exercise, “j'ai encore trop de , 
There is a freshness even in the conversation of the old, that 
binds you like a spell, and chains you to their side 


WUNESS 


But your ears, or rather your eyes, must ache with all this 
prattle. Do you know that I almost forgot, until I glanced at 
the lighted bougie and sealing-wax, that a wide ocean and a 
foreign land were between us? Is it not cruel to be awakened 


suddenly from a delightful dream ? 


LETTERS FROM ENGLAND. 





Our readers will be sincerely gratified to learn, that by the last arrivals 
from London, we received several packages from our old friend and 
correspondent C. They contain several numbers in continuation of 
the Rambler, written in the same vigorous and attractive style, and 
completely impregnated with the wit and humor for which he is so 
peculiar. It has been acknowledged by very high authority, that Mr 
Cox is one ef the most agreeable and racy essayists of the day. 
Among his former comrbutions for the Mirror, the reader will re- 
member “ Steam,” * Biography of Jacob Hays,” “ Theatrical Por- 
traits,” “ Evils of Early Rising,” &c. &c. They who relish a right 
hearty laugh, will not fail to peruse a series of productions from the 
same hand, the first number of which is given below.—Eds. N. ¥Y. Mir 





THE RAMBLER. 


NO XXV 


RIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND THIRTY-THREE 


“Summer has flown on swallow’s wings 
And earth has buried all her flowers: 

No more the lark—the linnet sings 
But silence sits in faded bowers.” 


SprinG has ripened into summer, summer has mellowed into 
autumn, autumn has withered into winter, and now that old 
vagabond, eighteen hundred and thirty-two (who took away Sir 
Walter Scott, and spared the emperor Nicholas) has but a few 
more hours to linger before father Time ejects him out of ex- 
istence, and hands him over to oblivion for peaceable interment. 
Well, let him go. The hearty, vigorous eighteen hundred and 
thirty-three will soon be of age, and come into possession of his 
estate, this snug, cozy little earth, on which we get our dinners 
and pe rform other ple asurable functions, but at which some peo- 
ple of bad tastes and superfine imaginations pretend to turn up 
their ungrateful noses, without knowing exactly why. ‘To tell 
the truth, it is time the property changed hands. There can 
be no doubt, that of late months it has somewhat deteriorated : 
for, though the old gentleman, who is shortly about to mingle 
with the shadows of the past, introduced some salutary re- 
forms into certain small portions of his estate, causing divers 
peculating and unrighteous stewards to resign their trusts; yet 
a malignant imp, named Cholera, gave him such a fright in 
the early part of his career, that he never did good afterwards— 
his nerves tumbled to pieces, he became light-headed, and com- 
niutted the oddest vagaries imaginable, so that all things went to 
wreck and ruin; his land remained untilled, his ships lay rotting 
in his harbors, and none of his tenants prospered excepting doe- 
tors, sextons, grave-diggers, apothecaries, and undertakers. It is 
to be hoped that the young heir will bestir himself vigorously, 
and put things to rights; that he will drown the cholera in the 
Pacific, ‘deeper than did ever plummet sound ;” chain up the 
ferocious and insatiable northern bear in his own appropriate re- 
gions of darkness and desolation ; allow those pugnacious ani- 
mals, the Dutch and the Belgians, to knock their heads together 
until they find out what they are quarreling about; or else hand 
their rulers Homer's “ batile of the frogs and mice,” for their 
especial edification ; and take strong measnres generally, to pre- 
vent his larger tenants eternally falling out amongst themselves, 
and pulling to pieces and destroying each other. We shall be 
fair to see When he takes possession. 

The weather is appropriate. Old eighteen hundred and thirty- 
two, thou hast lived amid a peck of troubles, and art about t 
expire in storm and tempest. The stern north wind—child of 
the Pole—has rushed from his “ regions of thick-ribbed ice,” and 
is roaring and yelling around my domicile, like some infuriated 
demon: as the “spirit of the storm” occasionally loosens a tile 
from the roof, or a slate from the chimney, and precipitates it 
with inconsiderate violence into the street, the important truth is 
forcibly impressed upon my mind for future guidance, that, “en 
such a night as this,” the middle of the pavement is indubitak y 
to be preferred to the otherwise more eligible footwalk, by such 
as are in favor of prolonged vitality. Ever and anon, too, the 
blusterer sinks from his high tone into a low, lengthened wail, and 
then sweeping suddenly round some abrupt angle, rises in a suc- 
cession of Mw hirling eddie s, which emit a scream as « f one in 
pain, which is not only highly poetical, but strikingly dramatic— 
only itmakes the chimney smoke, and causes the unfortunate wri- 
ter to sit ruminating in an atmosphere of uncomfortable density. 

It is newyear’s eve! a season that I, for one, always felt 
an especial delight in. There is about it a mixture of mirth 
and sadness, of joyous anticipation and melancholy regret, that 
my temperament. ltisa fitting time, too, tor cogi- 
tation, and the birth of important and solemn thoughts. A great 
is taking place. One year more from our slender stock 
is en the point of rolling away, to “join the past eternity.” Time 
is about to close another volume of his works, in which our good 
and bad deeds are registered, and to lay it quietly by amid the 
records of what has been, until it is wanted for final inspection. 
Itis “ iron-clasped and iron-bound,” and can no more be opened 
by us. What is written there can never be erased—the slurs 
and blotches must all go—and that word nerer ought to make us 
pause before we stain the fair, clear page of the daybook, which 
will to-morrow be laid before us with foul thoughts or unmeet 
actions ; 

Newyear’s eve! It is a season for calm, melancholy retrospec- 
tion—for nearly all retrospection is melancholy—the mind natu- 
rally reverts to the past, and images of things that have almost 
faded away and become forgotten dreams, amid the bustle and 
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hurry of business, and the smali cares and meannesses of life | object to such a conclusion, drawn from such premises. Is it’ 


crowd vividly back upon the memory. 

“The eyes that shone, 

Now dimm’d and gone,” 
beam on us again through the long vista of departed years, 
though even with a kinder and mellower lustre than of old; and 
the good hearts and true, that the cold green grass grows silently 
over, are again beside us. They, the dead, welcomed in many 
a newyear with us once, were glad and joyous, and passed the 
vottle and the jest, and they are gone! The songs they used to 
sing, the very tones and inflections of their voice, all their little 
whims and peculiarities, become again clear and distinct. Yet 
they to whom those things appertained, fine, hearty pieces of 
flesh and blood, with whom we were hand and glove, and from 
whom we could not live apart, are really gone—dead and gone! 
and, alas! for human nature that it should be so, unless at sea- 
sons like the present, when a gush of better feeling calls them 
back, almost forgotten! 

Among the genial and good old customs prevalent about this 
time, one, of friends gathering together on a newyear’s eve, to 
take their farewell of the departing and welcome in the coming 
year, it is to be hoped will not speedily pass out of fashion. 
There is more refinement about the conviviality on such an oc- 
casion than is common at other seasons; and a recollection of 
the changes and mutations that have taken place since last they 
met to chant old ditties to “the year that was gone and awa,” 
has the effect of softening down the otherwise too beisterous 
hilarity prevalent at festive meetings. And what an expansion 
of the heart, what an influx of kindly feelings takes place ; what 
old and delightful reminiscences are awakened! With what 
joyous warmth one good fellow pledges another, and with what 
a depth of feeling is the common toast, “to absent friends,” given, 
as each man yearningly thinks, as he slowly raises the glass to 
his lips, of the dear anddistant. Such a scene may not, indeed, 
be exactly to the taste of the stern and unflinching moralist, the 
retailer of terse aphorisms and sage prudential saws and maxims, 

“One to whose smooth-rubbed soul ean cling, 
Nor form nor feeling, great or small; 


A reasoning, self-sul nt thing, 
An intellectual all-in-all.” 






But for all that, it is a scene at which wisdom need vot frown, 
and where virtue and cheerfulness might with great propriety 
take a glass together. 

The newyear’s day itself. Who will say that happiness is 
not good for man; and who will say that there is not a greater 
quantity to be had at a cheaper rate on this day than on almost 
any other? The atmosphere seems impregnated with this deli- 
cious essence. Men smile instinctively as they pass along the 
streets ; and if the ice thereon happens to play them a slippery 
trick, and they tumble, they complacently gather theniselves 
together again, and go on their way rejoicing; itis newyear's- 
day, and they ave not to be putout of humor. Fires blaze brighter 
in the parlor—so do ladies’ eyes; and kitchens emit odors to 
which those of “ Araby the blest,” are faint and powerless ; in- 
asmuch as they are not only delicious in themselves, but furnish 
hints of a higher state of felicity, which “ the coming on of time,” 
(dinner-time,) will probably perfect. I know not any place 
where this day is more liberally, pleasantly, and judiciously 
“kept up,” than in New-York. I admire, in an especial degree, 
the custom of the fair damosels of Manahatia arraying themselves 
in their most inviting habiliments, and staying at home to dis- 
pense unto their several male acquaintances, as they call, gene- 
rous, exhilarating cordials, or cofiee and other sobrietics, as may 
suit their respective inclinations. It is, however, a trying day 
for the gentlemen, who have te effuse all the good things they 
ean invent, borrow, or steal, in order to keep up their character 
for sprightliness, so that there is often a much greater expendi- 
ture of wit, than many of the parties can prudently afford 

And yet, despite all this, I am afraid that aewyear’s-day, and 
sther old-fashioned celebrations of the sort, are rather getting 
into disrepute. They are regarded by many as fragments of 
ancient barbarism—musty rclics—remnants of the absurdities of 
the dark ages, which ought and must, (to quote the slang of the 
day,) give way before the rapidly increasing spread of intelli- 
gence and civilization. And really, the world 1s getting so very 
wise, and polished, and polite, that in a little time there will be 
no such thing as fun or feeling leftin it. It may be proper enough 
that such things should be expunged from our well-behaved and 
scientific planet, but [ doubt it mightily; and I would just hint, 
that there is a species of civilization prevalent which affeets 
manners rather than morals—forms rather than feelings. which 

night, by some, be termed superficial; a civilization totally in- 
dependent of true refinement, but which so smooths and polishes 
its disciples, that they counterfeit taste, knowledge, and feeling, 
1nd pass muster in society very tolerably, excepting when some 
iitle trait—some trivial action—some heedless phrase or expres- 
sion, lays bare the barrenness of theirthoughts, and the primeval 
Such folks are incapable of any thing 
Newvear's-day is nothing to 


meanness of their souls 
hut decorum and common-place 
them—they have no sociability; and have, besides, a glimmering 
idea, that it displays a kind of magnanimous and out-of-the- 
way elevation of mind, to sneer at and decry whatever gives 
pleasure to the many 

But, worse than this, besides being rated as a piece of foolish 
antiquity, itis made a serious charge against poor newyear's- 
day. that, as celebrated at present, it is a vehicle for drunken- 
ness and dissipation, and ought. therefore, to be abolished. | 


|, any good and sufficient reason, that the sound and well-ordered 

| portion of the community should be deprived of the cheerful 

| pleasures and innocent gaieties, which the recurrence of this 
and similar days invariably produce, because certain inconsider- 
ate portions of the population, think proper to swallow an in- 
disereet quantity of anti-rational compounds? Am I to expe- 
rience a painful degree of aridity, because others choose to 
swamp themselves with manifold abominations? But it does 
not signify talking ;—man and beast, and all other animals, will 
follow their natural bent. Asses would still eat thistles, even 
though grapes grew on every bush—swine would leave the ver- 
dant tarf, bespangled with the pale primrose and the spring 
violet, to roll and wallow in congenial mire; and the brutal in 
mind and coarse in taste have ever, and will continue to make 
any departure from the ordinary routine of life a pretext for in- 
dulging in their rank and filthy propensities. But what is that 
to plain, well-meaning people like myself, who do not pretend to 
knew any thing about that most abstract of all the virtues— 
universal philanthropy }—nothing. 

And are those who advocate the abolition of newyeuar's-day on 
the ground of immorality, prepared, at the same time, to insist 
upon the utility of all festivities and celebrations whatever, 
sharing a similar fate? If they are not, for consistency’s sake 
they ought to be, for all have one tendency—the encouragement 
of a greater degree of relaxation and lautude than is ordinarily 
permitted. Alas! the world is already too mechanical ; but were 
such peopleto succeed, it would, indeed, be one huge workshop, 
in which we would toil and moil unceasingly, until death hinted 
to us that we had been long enough employed. We are already 
a plodding, mercenary generation; but then we would be regu- 
lar mill-horses, treading, evermore, the same unvarying round, 
and all for grist, grist, still grist, until we were in reality as blind 
and stupid as that most monotonous of quadrupeds. There 
might be more decorum under such a system— perchance less 
vice—but assuredly less virtue; and what there was, would be 
of the most insipid kind. For my own part, I regret the gradual 
disuse of many of the old festivities and holidays of our ances 
tors, Which were ever and anon recurring to diversify the still- 
life of existence, by an occasional glimpse of the picturesque. 
They added to the enjoyment of all classes, particularly of that 
which stands most in need of added enjoyments. They invigo- 
rated the heart, refreshed the feelings, and formed a litte episode 
in the poor man’s year, that was looked onwards to with glad- 
ness, and remembered with satisfaction ; besides forwarding the 
great purpose of creation, by bringing the juvenile of both sexes 
together ina pleasurable mood, thereby laying a train foran in- 
numerable quantity of matrimonial experiments. But one by 
one they have withered away before the steady advance of busi 
ness, and a higher state of civilization—real and counterfeit 
Easter and Whitsuntde are now little more than names: and 
that most delightful of ruralities, dancing round the Maypole, and 
choosing the “queen of May” from the prettiest lass of the vil 
lage, has become nearly obsolete. Let us, the rMfore, hold fast 
by the bright days left us, which periodically encourage in- 
nocent gaiety and lightness of heart. Letus still preserve a 
few green, shady lanes, branching off from the great Macadam- 
ized turnpike of human lite, down which we may stroll for a 
brief season, and refresh ourselves, by exchanging dust for ver- 
dure, flint-stones for flowers, and the eternal jang) ing and barter 
ing of business, for the melody of birds and the murmuring of 
brooks; even though we lose what the worldly and would-be- 
wise tell us can never be regained—time and money. Cc 





THE CENSOR. 
FROM THE DEsK OF A QUIET MAN, 

Brrore the entrance into the court-room of a judge, the people 
waiting there are, ingeneral, variously engaged ; talking, laugh- 
ine, or gazing about, as they will, whose attention is not par- 
ticularly awakened; but when the judge makes his appearance, 
there isa sudden bustle and murmur throughout the whole assem- 
bly, who take off their hats, arrange themselves in their seats, and 


prepare to observe silendy, and with a certain air of reverence, | 


what is about to be done. As I am now ascending my chair in 
the capacity of public censor, I look for similar signs of interest 
and respect from my readers, whom I mean to present every 
week with a few remarks upon such subjects as happen to strike 
my mind. If I have a pretty story, I will relate it here, and if I 
perceive any folly worthy of notice, any vice demanding expo- 
sure, or any virtue sufficiently important to be put upon record, 
I will communicate it to my reader under this department. 

In this design, let me solicit aid from strangers xs well as 
friends. In addition to those matters which occur to me, they can, 
if they please, favor me with numerous hints of affairs within 
their experience ; letters descriptive of wicked or agreeable habits, 
and skeiches of such persons and events as in a measure belong 
to the public, and may be properly reflected from the pages of 
this miscellany, for the amusement and information of people in 
general. Such hints to me are as valuable as his tools to the| 
artizan. Iam as glad to be struck with a new thought as if I 
had found money, and often while conversing with a friend, the 
flashing on me of a fine subject stirs me up like a sudden burst 
of music. My intelligentreaders, therefore, will readily compre- 


| the bell at my frend’s seat 


so, promising my utmost endeavors in allaying every evil of 
which they will forward me an account. 

It may not be amiss in this preface also to disclaim an inten- 
tion of confining my observations to any particular class of so- 
ciety. The poor and the ignorant shall not be solely the themes 
of my pen, nor shall 1 exclusively occupy myself with the ec- 
centricities of learning, or the foibles of wealth and fashion. 
I wish always that the great mass may be my readers. 1 
shall endeavor not to wander from the paths of common life, 
and if Lam ever found in the halls of the aristocrat, I shall descend 
as certainly to the dwelling of the poor and lowly. Thousands 
of miles away from me are families, living in unknown villages, 
or inhabiting lonely huts in the woods, yet endowed with intelli- 
gent minds and feeling hearts, as well as those who roll in cha- 
riots and flect away their years in the glare of city splendor. 
I do not regard the approbation even of such distant and ob- 
seure classes as beyond my reach or beneath my ambition. 1 
shall be as pleased tu consider their characters and histories as 
those of any others, so that we may compare together the ex- 
tremes of socicty, show how vice in all its forms is every where 
dangerous and disgusting, and how virtue may ennoble a cottage 
us well as ornament a throne 

As for correspondents, | must acknowledge myself already 
indebted to several clever gentlemen, one or two promising young 
fellows, and here and there a young belle, who is not unwilling 
to relate her grievances to the world, provided she can do so as 
the Turkish ladies ave said to explain their symptoms to their 
physicians, behind the curtain. Their notes are evidently from 
persons in widely opposite circles, one being from an old 
fashioned member of a certain congregation, complaining that 
the divine is theatrical in his address ; and another from adevout 
music-lover rating the audiences at the Italian opera for being 
very flippantand noisy during the performances of the best pieces. 

Here is one from an unfortunate youth, who fell a vietim to an 
unadvised attack on a coquet. The reader will have the good- 
ness to read on forthwith. 


COQUETRY. 
li of herself she will not love, 
Nothing willmake her 
The devil take her!” 

My pear sin—l am going to make a confession for the benefit 

of mankind, [will relate a plain tale. Chagrin and grief will 
lend me words. When I left the university, some time since, 
some demon possessed me with an ardent desire to encounter a 
Among other blessings, heaven had gifted me with a 
passably good opinion of myself. Twas tall, well-built enough, 
and with a countenance which has not been considered partieu- 
larly disagreeable by those fair judges who have had it under 
review. My education (1 considered) was « omplete, my accom- 
plishments notafew. | had a tongue ia my head and knew how 
to vec it, and to back these, | had thirty-five thousand dollars in 
the United States bank, which then stood as high in every body's 
estimation as I did. As for women, (I might flatter myself, ) 
but I did suspect I knew the sex. Boyhood had not passed 
away altogether unimproved, and I thought, should a coquet 
cross my path, she shall have coqueting to her heart's content. 
With these juvenile views of my own powers, I took apart- 
ments in the village of B——, and here “ heaven soon grant- 
ed what dhe town denied No one spe he of the society of 
the place without naming Miss She was the theme of 
every tongue. Her beauty, her wit, her voice, her cloquence, 
her education and accomplishments, her fortunc, and, above all, 
her desperate flirtations, her audacious conquests, her cruelty, 
her—" Ob,” said one of my informants, stopping a moment for 
breath, and breaking a chain of descriptive substantives which 
I began to think endless, © such a tyrant was never before seen. 
No man approaches her but he goes away with a deadly arrow 
cleaving to his side, and she laughing at his anguish “ By the 
blood of the Mirables,” I thought, as I drew on my last pump 
over a silk stocking, and shook ambrosial fragrance into my 
snowy kerchief, while 1 prepared the next evening to attend a little 
fite, where L knew I should see this dangerous siren, “by the 
blood of the Mirables, by the guardian genius who never yet de- 
serted me upon an emergency, I will teach this haughty and 
cruel tyrant what it is to maltreat my sex. A parcel of illiterate 
country dunces have been swelling her triumphs with a list of 
unmeaning and dishonorable captives, and hence her fame. 
Doubtless she is some little, smooth-faced coll, some pert, forward 
miss, full of airs, and smelling of boarding-school and bread and 
butter. Proud of a bright complexion and a little money, spoiled 
by flattery and the want of competition, a creature that would 
be eclipsed, burnt up im the blaze of a city svirée. Aslama 
man I will attack her. I will revenge the wrongs of her viec- 
tims, I willteach her a lesson. My arm, ‘more lucky than the 
rest,’ shall reach her heart, ‘ and free the world from bondage.’ 
I gave the finishing brush to my whiskers, I laid a stray curl an 
inch aside from my high white forehead, I turned the tp of my 
collar inward, about half the breadth of a hair. The broad mirror 
reflected my person. My eyes are large and dark. I thought 
them just then particularly brilliant 

“ Rural belles should not be foe saucy,” murmured I, as I rang 
A few moments more found me 
sitting by the side of a sweet, modest girl, to whom, in the con- 


coquet 





| fusion of a crowd, much more numerous and dazzling thanI had 


hend how gratified I should be to receive them as correspondents ; | 


and I will enter into a serious contract with all who choose to do | to leave each one ignorant of the others name 


expected, some one had introduced me in so hurried a manner as 
Tiooked at her— 
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she was a Venus. I danced with her—she wasa sylph. [heard 
her sing—she was an angel 
The village coquet had passed utterly from my mind, in the se- 
ducing loveliness—the simple, modest grace—the exquisite air of 
elegance and propriety, which my charming acquaintance exhi- 
bited. Atlength Iremembered. Itook my gaze from hercoun- 
tenance, and jooked around for the object of my formercuriosity. 
A superbly dressed girl was dancing near us; all feathers, floun- 
ces, jewels—blazing,rustiing—laughing aloud—with a headdress 
like atower. She smiled on this gentleman—she whispered to 


that—she suffered a third to hold her hand, and a fourth to tie | 


her shoe. 

“Yes,” said I, to myself, “this is Caroline B. This is the 
terror of our country swains. Ah, what mistaken ideas of beauty. 
Ah, what coarse taste. They have never seen painting and 
statuary. They have never read poetry. They are ignorant of 
true beauty.” 


I withdrew my gaze—I rested my eyes again on the face of, other countries, and ours particularly, have suffered from her press of George F. 


my charming friend. Her dress was simple white—beautiful, un- 
spotted, snowy white. No decorations—no tinsel—no gaudy 
vulgar solicitations for the crowd's attention ; but rather a studied 
reserve, a classic simplicity, a natural grace and refinement of 
soul, had taught her those ue elements of beauty which paint 
ers spend their lives in learning. Her rich hair was parted with 
a severe absence of ornament, on a head (whatever Miss 
Caroline B. might think) by far the most chastely beautiful 
in the room. Her modest eyes beamed witha tender feeling 
which made the heart tremble; and the subdued and thoughtful 
expression visible in her countenance, resembled the melancholy 
smile of an autumnal morning, which falls upon the still earth 
through a silver mist, at once as pleasing as happsness, and as 
sad as sorrow. A creature so beautiful I never saw before 
From that moment I, too, believed in broken hearts. Here was 
Shakspeare’s Juliet, but where the Romeo? 

The thought made me turn in my chair as if I had trodden on 
an adder. 

A moment after we were called to the dance. 

“Dance with me!” I said. 

“T have refused three already,’ 
engaged.” 

Our eyes met. 


’ she replied. ‘I said I was 


If love ever flashed in a glance, I had kindled 


in the bosom of this angelic creature a flame like that which was | 


every moment burning more arde nily in mine. 

Our eyes metagain. Wonderful, wonderful orbs, to be the 
source of such delight—tobe the windows through which se much 
heavenly bliss can be poured in upon the soul. 

[took her hand as it laid upon her knee. 
white, and softi—like nothing else in nature, 
slightly was as impossible as for the thirsty pilgrim not to 
drink. ‘The pressure was returned. A flood of rapture rolled 
along my nerves. Surely some he avenly power led my steps 
over evchanted ground. Every look was language. Every 
motion delight—every touch eloquence—happiness—love. 

“You will not refuse me!” 
kisses the half-opened flowers, and even as they, with bashful 
reluctance, unfold their ieaves and blush to meet the light, so this 
radiant creature yielded to my impulse, and I led her through a 
dance that seemed a dream, only it was too delicious. The op- 
portunity was not neglected. I whispered in herear. I grew 
bold and saucy, and her fine eyes flashed up to mine with a per- 
fect satisfaction, which told me my conquest was complete. 

The dance was over—an engagement with a friend hurried 
me away. , 

«] will see you to-morrow,” I whispered, as I bade her adieu 

[ strode along the ‘oor like an emperor, and in the height and 
giow of my triumph encountered the gentleman who had given 
me so flaming av account of the village coquet. 


It was small, and 


“Well, my boy,” Lexclaimed; “I have hitherto neglected to | 


be introduced to your wonderful Miss B., but I ¢hink I could meet 
her without danger.” 


“ Meet her!” replied he, with alook of surprise. “ Why, you | 


have been bending over her—entranced—an hour—by the clock 
Two or three here have been watching you all the time.” 

The truth flashed upon me—I was all amazement—fear—hor- 
ror. As I looked around, I saw twenty people grinning at me 
with the malice of fiends. 

“ Here,” said my friend, some time afterwards, “I have a les- 
son for you.” 

He guided me to another apartment 

I wentlike a lamb to the sacrifice. 
ting with a handsome fellow. 

“He's from the city!” said my friend—then the rascals all 
laughed. 

“ He's just out of the university !” said another—then they all 
laughed again. 

By a curious coincidence I even heard the gentlemanask her 
to dance. 

“T have refused six,” said she 

“ But you will dance with me ?” and off they went sure enough. 

The next morning they were married. 

What treatment is bad enough, Mr. Sedley, for such women? 
Lash them, if you love your sex—expose them, and make me 
your friend forever. Yours, sincerely, AN iNJURED YOUNG MAN. 


Miss Carvline B. was sit- 


I have a letter from a lady, which I shall, with my remarks, 
postpone till next week. Sepiey. 


I absolutely forgot Caroline B. | 


Not to press it} 


I drew her gently as zephyr | 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Our Book Table. 


WE have just read the “ Eulogium.” by Professor McVickar, 
the publication of which was noticed in our last. Itis chastely 
and sweetly written, with an Addisonian ease and grace, and en- 
riched with many of the writer's own interesting personal remi- 
niscences of the great and lamented minstrel of the north. We 
feel sincerely gratified at the certainty that such compositions as 
this will be read abroad, for they are specimens of true taste and 
talent, honorable to the literary character of our city. 

Carey and Lea have issued the twelfth volume of the Ency- 
| clopedia Americana. The next will appear ere long, and wall 

complete the series. This is indeed a work of pre-eminent utility 
Prince Packler Muskau’s ‘Tour in*‘ England, France, and Ire- 
land.” An octavoof five hundred and seventy-one pages. Same 
publishers. An instructive, lively and entertaining book. “Every 

| American,” says the National Gazette, may enjoy it as acom- 
ete retaliation upon England, for the disparagement which 


travelers, whether Moores, Fearons, or Trollopes. It is entitled 
to authority, possesses gene ral interest, and conveys much in- 
formation Goethe wrote an encomiastic review of the German 
original; the English translation is excellent. The American 
ediuion has the advantage of chronological order, and consisting 
of one well printed volume instead of the English four, is more 
conventent than the English--to say nothing of the difference 
of price. , 

George Dearborn has published twe large octavos, containing 
the entire productions of Doctor Samuel Johnson. This is the 
first complete edition of this great author that has been printed 
jin this country. 
|| The fiftieth number of Harper's ‘Family Library,” compris- 
jing “ Brewster's Letters on Natural Magic, addressed to Sir 
|| Walter Scott.” An entertaining affair to the lovers of the mar- 
I vellous. The brothers Harper have, also, sent forth another 
inumber of the * Boy's and Girl's Library,” containing the first 
ipartof “Sunday Evenings; or an easy introduction to the read- 
ing of the Bible.” [t 1s designed for sabbath perusal, and is 
| adorned with numerous suitable engravings. 


We earnestly re- 
commend this litth unpretending volume to parents and teach- 
llers, as onethat may be safely and profitably placed in the hands 
llof juvenile readers 

The first number of a new series of the Albion made its ap- 
|| pearance last week. ‘To praise this well-hnown journal is almost 
j}a work of supererogation. Every body knows that its intelli- 
lgent conductor reflects from his columns, with peculiar taste and 
skill, the wit, eloquence, information, and general spirit of the 
|| British periodical press; but every bedy may not be aware that 
lits pages have been reeentiv enlarged, and its typographical cha- 
jracter greatly improved. Considering its merit, it is a scanda- 
| lously cheap paper at six dollars per annum, 
'| bouquet we cull the following pretty flower: 





THE LOVE LETTER. 


She holds the letter in her eager hands, 
most loved—most dear— 
Yet statue-like and motionless she stands, 
Nor dares to seek her fate—she looks in fear 
On the mute herald, ready to bestow 
The tidings of her weal, or of her wo! 


'Tis from the absent one 


Perchance, that long-wished record may contain 
The chilling courtesies of studied art, 

Or speak in friendship’s calm and tranquil strain, 
Mocking the feelings of her fervent heart; 

Perchance, O' thought of bliss! it may discover 

The hopes—the fears—the wishes of a lover! 


See, she unfolds the page, and trembling reads— 
From her dark eye one tear of feeling gushes, 
The sudden sunbeam of a smile succeeds, 
And now a radiant hope of burning blushes 
O’ershades her cheek and brow—her doubts are past, 
Love crowns her truth and tenderness at last. 


Fain would she silent sit, and meditate 

On her new bliss through evening's placid hours 
But gay assembled guests her presence wait, 

And she must braid her ebon hair with flowers, 
And join the throng—with harned step she flies, 
Her soul's sweet triumph sparkling in her eyes 





Within the gathered folds of snowy gauze, 

That veil her bosom, rests the mazie scroll, 
And those who greet her entrance with applause 
Guess not the talisman, whose dear control 
Teaches each look, each accent, to express 
The thrilling sense of new-found happiness 


She wakes her lute’s soft harmony, and sings— 
Ali! once her very songs appeared a token 
Ot her deep grief, and she would touch the strings 
To tales of hapless love, and fond hearts broken: 
But now her lays are all of hope and youth, 
Of joyous ecstasy, and changeless truth 


Her guests depart. The moonbeams, clear and bright, 
O’er her still chamber cast their radiance even, 

And kneeling in the pale and silvery light, 
She breathes her grateful orisons to heaven 

Then seeks her couch, O' may repose impart 

Fair visions to her young and happy heart. 


In Presse 


paring for the press, under the superintendence of two, among the in- 
timate fnends of the deceased, most competent to the task. They will 
consist of two large, elegantly printed octavo volumes, and will be pub- 
lished by subseription, iu order to afford numerous personal friends an 
jopportuuity of testifying their appreciation of the unusual worth and 
genius of the author. Surely we do not overrate the good feeling and 
intelligence of the public, in predicting with confidence that such valu- 
jable materials, arranged by such able hands, will be eagerly sought 
jafter, and highly prized 

| We have pleasure in being at length enabled to announce that adis- 





and arranging the writings of Alexander Hamuton. The first volume may 


From its poetical 
' 


The “Literary Remains of the late Robert C. Sands,” are pre- | 


tinguished and literary individual is busily oceupied in writing the life! deed, our friends of Phil 


| be looked for soon, and the whole in the course of the ensuing sum- 
} mer. Although not now at liberty to mention the name of the editor, 


~ |, we can vouch for his capability todo justice to his important task. 


| We also learn, that two neat volumes of essays. from an uncommonly 
vigorous and witty writer, will speedily send smiles of cheerfulness and 
good humor through every circle of society 
The series of nautical novels, said by several who have perused the 
manuscripts, (although, not having examined thew: ourselves, we do not 
vouch for this,) to equal Cooper's best, and Which Lave Leen somewhat a 
prolific theme of conversation lately, will not be long withheld from the 
public. 
James Conner, of this city. is about publishing the productions of Sir 
Valter Scott, in six large octave volumes. ‘I Ley will embrace novels, 
poems, histones, biographies—in short, his entire works, besides the au- 
tobiography, and private correspondence, now publisniog in England, 
under the revision of Mr. Lochhart. The whole wili be tumished, we 
understand, at twelve dollars! 

e have just turned over the leaves of a portion of the “ Differential,” 
and ** Integral Calculus,” by J. R. Young. ‘these will be the first Ameri- 
ean from the last London editions. Notes of ulustration have been added 
by a scientific gentleman of this city, and both volumes, printed in a 
clear and beautiful manner, in the octavo form, may be expected from the 

Hopkins and Son, in the course of a few weeks. 


fr} 
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THE DRAMA. 
THE NEW-eYORK STAGE. 


THE DUNLAP BENEFIT 


_ We have intentionally refrained from making any remarks on the bene- 
fit, proposed to be given to Mr. Dunlap, an o!d and faithful caterer for 
the stage, until we were well assured that the design was practicable. 
Asan artist, an historian, a biographer, a dramatist,a manager, anda man, 
Mr. Dunlap bas labored long, and acquired an extended re putation and nu- 
merous friends. His irreproachable private character, his perseverance 
in the cause of the drama, and the marked and deserved success of many 
of his productions on the boards, invest his claim with a generally con- 
ceded propriety that should not be disregarged. Without further preface 
we are glad to state that the arrangements, preliminary to anothe r grand 
the utrical festival, for the benefit of Mr. Dunlap, have been carefully 
planned, and entrusted to efficent commutices, and that it will take 
place im this city at no very distant date. 








PARK THEATRE. 

At the above establishment, Miss Clara Fisher was enthusiastically 
welcomed in some of the characters in which she has acquired so bril- 
liant a fame , and Mr. C. Kean has been playing, what we since rely re- 
vret to observe us his farewell « ngagement, previous to his de parture for 
Europe. ‘This gitted and accomplished performer has won justly, and 
worn modestly, a high reputation. Several of his delineations possess a 
degree of intellectual excellence rarely equalled. His acting during this 
vement has been better than common and its claims upon the appro- 
bation of the audience have been acknowledged in bursts of applause, 
more than usually frequent and warm. Mr. Mason has appeared with 
success, He is a clever and spirited performer. 





| 


AMERICAN THEATRE. 


Miss Vincent has fine talents. Her manner is extremely engaging, her 
| voice distinct and full, especially in the lower tones, and her coun- 
| tewance expressive and animated. If in her Belvidera any scene or 
|| passage Was more cloquently given then ancther, it was that where 
| she upbraids Jaffier for leaving her in the custody of the conspirators 

Mr. Booth played * Romeo,” for Miss Vincent's benefit, and although this 
|| gentleman, inthose characters which properly belong to him, holds an en- 

viable rank, yet his Romeo is not among his best eflorts. His reading 1s 
| correct, and his conception just, but yet he is not Romeo ; he has not the 
| look, the manner, the softness, that belong to the character. In this, as in 

his best parts, Mr. Booth puts one strangely in mind of the elder Kean: he 
| has the same style of acting, the same class of characters in which Kean 
| stood pre-emment. Mr. Hamblin’s “ Mercutio” was lively and gallant 


RICHMOND-HILL. 


The spell is off from our little friend, the Richmond-hill theatre 
Claudio no more there melts musical hearts, by complaining against hie 
cruel destiny in quavers and semi-quavers ; nar does the fair Imogene 
warble her sorrows to the hundred glasses leveled at her from every 
| part of the house. The vision of Italian raptures has passed for a 
| time away, and we are awakened to sober reality in the persons of the 
| old English—not troupe—but company, who, with a very creditable in- 
| dustry and talent, are now representing tragedies, comedies, and farces, in 
| the fashion of former times. Several new attractions, however, are added 

Our old favorite, every body's favorite, Mr. Thayer, we perceive in the 
| bills. Hes really admirable, and will keep any house ina roar. ‘There 
} is noone in the country so good m his hne. Miss Clara Woodhull, 
daughter of the late Mr. Woodhull, is also among the number. She 
|! comes befcce the public under cireumstances peculiarly interesting. The 
} little female rival of Master Burke, Miss Alexia Fisher, also strengthens 
| the company. 
} 
| 


| 
‘ 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


ITALIAN OPERA 


Mercadante’s delightful opera of Elise e Clandio, was performed at 
the American theatre, for the benefit of Signora Pedrotti. The house was 
| crowded and fashionable, and exhibited such frequent and unequivocal de- 
| monstrations of pleasure as must at once dispose of the question whether 
good music can be appreciated in this city, The ordinary boisterous 
}, bursts of admiration also, were frequently exchanged for sudden mur- 
murs of dehght, much more appropriate tothe occasion, and more ex 
pressive too, of the feeling, which such music should produce. ‘The 
operatic corps, for individual talent, as well as for the discipline neces- 
sary to produce the desired effect, as a whole, may certainly be termed, 
in this city, extraordinary and truly delightful Ne have had nothing 
like the orchestra. We do not rank Pedrotti as a singer of Italian music 
with Malibran, but she sometimes approaches her closely. Asan actress, 
she occasionally exhibits force, grace, and excellent conce ption ; and as3 
vocalist, is always admirable, frequently powerful and brilliant, and, 
| inoecassional passages, exquisite. The crowning business, however, We 
regard as rather farcical. Any one could fling a wreath on the stage 
| It has no definite meaning, comes from a single hand, and might, with 
| equal propriety, be done to any and every favorite performer. Such 
demonstrations of esteem are degraded by being made too common 
| If Signora Pedrotti were leaving the country forever, or if an actress 
like Mrs. Siddons abandon the stage, we should not cavil at these ex 
orbitant evidences of personal feeling. To such occasions they should 
be confined. Montresor is a finished singer. His fine powers are be- 
coming more justly felt. He has grown greatly in our estimation. In- 
adelphia have before them an unusually rich 
banquet. We shall bear of their raptures anon 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


An indefatigable reader will perceive that her first query, (respecting Mr. Wil- 
lis,) mony Looney Mactwolter’s master's letter, answered before it wos: re- 
To her second, we assure her the L*** G*** is not sparse in his 
visits. His sage moralites are not regularly mculcated with the pomp of su- 
al power, but she meets him weekly in a plain citizen dress Let her 
on her guard, fur even now he may be looking her in the face. Her third inter- 
rogatory relates to an accident in the office, which (not being a printer or 
an editor) she would not comprehend without an explanation, scarcely ap- 
propriate on so unimportant an occasion. Lastly, we do not mean to be 
more caustic on the subject of bad communications than beseems fair critics 
and independent editors. We regret that so good-natured a friend should 
wince under any action of ours ; but authors imsist upon knowing why 
their pieces are rejected, and many particularly beg for critical remarks 
although, peradventure, the feeblest under the death-stroke “ feels a pang as 
great as when a giant dies.” 

Ghostly adventures, though smoothly written, is rather common-place. We 
believe in the deluge, unquestionably, but we do not believe in ghosts, though 
even at the peril of differing in opinion from Johanson, and, as some say, 
Sua Walter Scott. The talents of a youthful writer are like a mune newly 

It must be worked for some time before you come at the gold. Let 
Giuliano, therefore, dig away ; he may come at the precious metal in time, 
though not without labor long and tedious. 

The lovesick poem by Adonis ts inadmissible. He declares that Maria S. is 
his thought by day, Ais dream by night. How profitably the young gen- 
tleman must spend his time ! 

The little poem, entitled the Misanthrope, shall be noticed in our next. Al- 
though apparently by a youthful writer, it is very creditable to his talents, 
and contains some striking passages. 

We thank 3., and Cc. B., for their really valuable articles, which were imme- 
diately inserted in—our pocket-book. Punctuality in such matters especially 
ts a virtue. 

From the imposing signature of Junius Johason, we anticipated something 
better than that gentieman has given us 

Lines written on seeing Miss Kemble for the first time, are good for a 
very young girl, but should not be printed. 

The verses from the pen of Mr. fialleck, transcribed by 3. D. have been 
already published in the Mirror. 

There is some merit in the ode to Scott; but the subject requires a higher 
order of poetry. 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 12, 1833. 


The weather —We are well aware that, however pleasant or un- 
pleasant the weather may be atthe moment when we write these 
lines, desperate changes may take place before the paragraph 
reaches the eyes of the reader—printed, dried, pressed, stitched 
and so forth, in the columns of the Mirror. There is, consequent- 
ly, a certain awkwardness in discussing points of sochangeable 
a nature, without, at least, explaining in advance, by way of a 
preparation for every emergency. With this premise, however, 
we may venture to express our congratulations on the unusual 
mildness and beauty of the weather. What has so softened the’ 
heart of that grim old fellow, winter, passes the conjectures of 
philosophy, unless, indeed, the generally considered apocryphal 
account of proud Titania be received as orthodox ; who, as every 
reader will well remember, ascribes these atmospheric pheno- 
mena to the brawls of her jealous Oberon : 


——“ We sre 

Te seasons alter; hoary-headed frosts 

Fal! in the fresh lap of the crimson rose; 

Andon old Hyem’s chin, and icy crown, 

An odorous chaplet of sweet summer buds 

Is, as tn mocker ¥, S6t: the spring. the eummer, 
The chilling autuinn, angry winter, change 

Their wonted liveries ; and the ’mazed world. 

By their increase, now Knows not which is which.” 








So bland and balmy an air has, indeed, seldom welcomed in 
the new-year, which generally strides to his threne amid all the 
gloom of elemental war. If, on ordinary occasions, December 
and January ever forget themselves, in a sunny smile, it has ever | 
been fleeting, and, like the civilities of ill-tempered people, soon 
amply counteracted by boisterous rudeness and chilling bad-hu- 
mor. Very different is our winter of eighteen hundred and 
thirty-three. He hascome with uniform cheerfulness and conde- 
scension. Warm-hearted summer, or lordly and generous au- 
tumn, could scarcely be more smiling, civil and friendly. It isa 
piece of arrant flirtation, for which we shall, doubtless, have to 
pay anon; but which, nevertheless, is really grateful to one’s 
feelings, and we experience a sort of gratification in enjoying 
his capricious favor, andietting his subdued air fan our forehead || 
gently, just as we have a pride in playing with a tame lion, or 
putting our hand, with impunity, into the mouth of a favorite | 
mastiff, whose fierceness has rendered him the terror of all the | 
country round. 

We have also to congratulate the poor upon this gracious for- | 
bearance, on the part of their old and justly dreaded foe. Thou- 
sands of dollars are daily saved tothe hand of hard labor, by this || 
genial sunshine. The want of wood, coal, clothing, and other ex- i 
pensive articles, is less imperative, and the blue sky and balmy |, 
breeze, which send a gleam of secret joy through the hearts of | 
the favored children of plenty, shed down upon the victims of po- | 
verty,(and for much more substantial reasons,) a heartier delight, | 
and shield them from innumerable, painful calamities. 

It is, however, to be feared that the better classes are spoiled 
by the prolonged loveliness of the season, which may be not in- || 
aptly likened to continued prosperity. As the petted favorite of | 
fortune becomes saucy and supercilious, so the sons and daughters | 
of fashion, who parade the western fiagstones of Broadway, are 





| necessarily inferred a sacrifice of worldly interests. 


| beaux flutter about capriciously, like golden-winged butterflies in| Which the last is laid out, like a new spread table at an ordinary. 


the sunshine. Cloaks, coats, and thick shoes, he unregarded in 
the wardrobes at home a 60a; (this pun is accidental.) is a bore ; 
a few of the most audacious wipe their foreheads, and complain 
of the heat, and we saw alady yesterday, with a capacious um- 
brella, shielding herself (fersooth !) from the fervor of a noon-day 
sun. Ah! good people, wait abit. We should like to see that 
laudy’s nose a few weeks hence. We are not among the de- 
luded. We put no faith in these sweet, but treacherous smiles 
Behind them lurks a feline ferocity, depend upon it—and if (to 
change the figure) this monster, Winter, whom we are petting 
and caressing so confidingly, donot ona sudden turn round with 
squalls, scratches, screams, and struggles, of most une quivocal 
fury, we shall be content to be set down as no better prophets 
than an almanac-maker. 





Evercise.--Half our citizens are killing themselves by ne 
glecting physical exercise. It should precede almost eve ry othe r 
consideration. It will be for the student's happiness to close his 
book, and adopt some means of supplying the want which na 
ture has impre ssed so unequivocally upon every human crea 
ture, as to make inattention to ita source of pain and debility, 
both mental and bodily. How few, pursuing sedentary profes 
sions and trades, regard this subject with the interest it deserves, 
and act on any system respecting it, as they do in other matters 
We have our hours of study—eating—sleep—pleasure—but few | 
set apart a time for physical exercise. Hence come a thousand 
diseases, branching out into innumerable ramifications, until 
their original fountain being lost and forgotten, they are regard 
ed as awful calamities, incidental to human life. This is a great 
mistake. ‘They are not necessarily incidental to human life 
We voluntarily assume many, which the beast, from mere in 
stinet, escapes. Hence come the consumptive forma, the pale or 
the bloated faces one sees in a ramble through the streets. It is 
to be regretted that more importance is not attached to this sub 
ject—that people would not consider, not only that froma proper 
attention to it, they would derive one of the few glowing dk 
lights which in this strange world are unaccompanied with dan 
ger, and free from the fear of remorse, but that it is their duty, as 


' moral beings, not to give up their souls wholly to amassing 


wealth, or acquiring fame. No faculty, either of the mind or the 
body, can be over-cultivated, without injury to others, which 
Providence intended should also contribute to the happiness and 
true purpose of our being. The shriveled and puny devotes 
to science, who has hidden himself from the sunshine and the 
air—who has never visited the ficlds, the woods and the flow- 
ers—but who has let years glide away, still in the unmitigated | 
pursuit of any single object, exclusive of the care of his physical 
health—may be rich, or learned, or eloquent, but he cannot be 
happy. Heaps of gold will not compensate him for the fever 
debility, and pangs of an injured constitution; and, with the 
plaudits of the world ringing in his ears, he will envy the simp: 
though obscure child of nature, whose limbs are vigorous and free 
from pain—whose precious senses have not been broken, like in 
struments too carelessly used, and who rejoices in the mere act 
of living. We are speaking, however, as if habits of exercise 
They do 
not. He who does not pursue them, goes to his toils witha hesi 
tating, feeble andexhausted spirit. He pauses often from weari 
ness, and peradventure, before they are accomplished, some fata! 
malady, that has been long lurking in his system, masters him 


| suddenly in the midst of his hopes and trials. Negligent parents 


too, have not only their own distresses to answer for, but bring 
into the world a puny race, cursed with the miseries of hereditary |) 
disease. 

The subject of physical education is common-place enough ; 
but its theories, although acknowledged to be correct, are notre-| 
duced to general practice. These few observations on the impe- | 
rative necessity entailed on the inhabitants of ourlarge and busy 
city, to preserve their health by timely care, will, we trust, re 
mind our readers, that Mr. Fuller’s gymnasium, in Ann-street 
still continues in operation, and, if supported as it merits, would 
prove more truly useful to our community than all the physicians ; 
for it would, in numerous instances, prevent what it is their busi 
ness to cure. 


Quoting incorrectly.—If there be any particular crime for 
which young-gentlemen-wr iters deserve breaking on the wheel, 
it is that which forms the title of this paragraph. Itis an outrage 
at once upon the feelings of the living and the memories of the 
dead. Had scribblers souls, they would, for very shame and re- 
morse, shrink from gazing on Shakspeare’s broad forehead; and 
poor Milton, whose philosophy bore up even against a trouble- 
some wife, could he comprehend the multifarious massacres per 
petrated upon his sublime aspirations, would lose patience, and 
add another to the respectable catalogue of unpleasant evils 
which our rash first mother entailed upon the human race. We 
have a friend (complimentary expletives would be thrown away | 


upon him, because he has the good sense to hate puffs, and the |! 


good fortune not to need them) whom we should never see 
without unalloyed pleasure, but for one circumstance. He has 
read every thing (tospeak within bounds!) printed since Schoef | 
fer’s first copy of the Bible in the year fourteen hundred and fifty, 
and, moreover, he remembers all thathe hasread. Of course, our 
hebdomadal does not escape the maw of such a hungry feeder. 


getting affected, and begin to put on as many airs and graces, as|| He takes it when he has leisure, and goes through it all, from 
might become companions of the beautiful June herself. Belles and|| original tales on the first page, to the miscellaneous matters with || several parts of this continent, in the course of the summer. 





| vastly. 


He is one of your “constant readers ;” and if ever any article 
has found its way into our colaumas through inadvertence, or to 
oblige a friend, and so on, (such things can be,) we feel a com- 
punctious twist of conscience at the reflection that our friend 
will have it between his thumb and finger, and will look into it 
and take it apart with what poor Burns called, “ the iron justice 
of Dr. Gregory His peculiar jurisdiction, however, seems ex- 
ercised over the department of quotations, and if even in our 
own persons, or in the persons of our correspondents, we suffer 
to show its head above the water, a misquotation from any au- 
thor with passable pretensions to celebrity, just as sure as the 
thunder follows the lightning, and surer too, the well-known- 
of our estimable Aristarchus, beams in upon the 
solitude of our dull labors with the gratifying intelligence. He 
has, at length, worked as up to a nervous irritability upon the 
subject. We dare not write an for dhe, or even misp ace a semi- 
colon, or a comma, for our lives. When we quote now, we 
pause and reflect. We go to our library, We take down the 
book, (many a time and oft, when we had it not, we have sur- 
rendered the quotation with a sigh.) we put the forefinger of our 
This paragraph is 
penned that our friends may adopt our examy Quote correctly, 
or do not quote at all. Most articles are clothed wits too many 
borrowed old odds and ends, which should, at least, not be used 
with disrespect. In order to avoid this fault, it will be necessary 
to abandon all idea of quoting from memory. This is a matter 
of much more difficulty than 1s generally imagined, as any one 
may be immediately convinced by trial. Few, even of those 
esteemed familiar with Shakspeare, can repeat passages from 
him correctly, A humorous correspondent has once before ex- 
posed the impropriety of sprinkling an essay with hacknied 
The practice yet exists, and, if too deeply rooted to 
be eradicated, let us There are 
several excellent authors about town, who should not be above 
taking a hint on this subject. 


countenance 


left-hand on the identical line, and so copy 


le 


quotations, 


at least, have them accurate 


Trollopes.—A late number of the London Athenwum has the 
following paragraph 

“A friend who has returned from New-York informs us, that being at 
the theatre one night before he sailed, he saw a man in the boxes sit 
with his back to the pit, and his coat tail hanging over, yust as Mrs. Trol- 
lope had sketched one The audience noticed tt, and uomediately ramwed 
the ery of * Trollope " * Trollope which drove him to a more becoming 
posture He also declares thatevery violation of bienseance is now called 
a Trollope ad 

In copying the above, the London Morning Herald adds 

“The men who, mm our London theatres, walk upon the cushioned 
benches in their muddy boots, will, perhaps, take a hint from this.” 

What? “ violations of bienseance” in the land of Mrs. % rollope 
itself? We trust these gentlemen and “their dirty bs” will 
be lithographically embalmed in the pages of some future tra- 
veler through England, as specimens of British manners, In- 
deed, we cannot but wonder that the “ fidelity of the historian” 
“ In passing, let 
us congratulate our fair friend, Mrs. Trollope, on the true Jack 
Ketch notoriety she has acquired by her ‘ Domestic Manners,” 
and on the enviable distinction of being a by-word in taverns 


has suffered such events to “escape” so long 


and in the pit of the theatres, which, we doubt not, pleases her 


She has, nevertheless, although in a most ungracious 
way, “done the state some service " Spitters and chewers look 
toit; and ye indolent beings, who lounge on two chairs with 
your fect on the mantel-piece, remember Mr. Herview's sketches, 
and be no more guilty of a Trellepe! 





Natural history —There is now exhibiting in this city a 
menagerie, (or, to speak English, a menagery,) quite worthy of 
a visit. Whether, from good or bad taste, we are strongly at- 
tracted to these shows, and have more than a child's propensity 
to gaze on lions snd elephants, and to laugh at monkeys. We 
would put Goldsmith's history of animals into the hands of an 
intelligent boy, and then let him see them here. The moral effect 
of the show will be good. His attention will be aroused and 
attracted towards the wonders of nature, and his mind will be 
furnished with interesting and rational subjects of contemplation 
The menagery, in the Bowery, contains some rare beasts, and, 


|‘ for our single self,” few ordinary objects can be viewed with 


more gratification. ‘There is a lion which has been imprisoned 
within his narrow cage eighteen years. Hus tedious thraldom 
has not yet destroyed his solemn majesty and splendor of cha- 
racter, although it is sadly subdued. Unhappy monarch! one 
could muse seriously, and moralize, too, upon this aptemblem of 
fallen royalty. Such a head is “ worth gaun a mile to see.” With 
its giant proportions, its venerable beard, its deep, awful, serious 
countenance, its eyes of burning fire, and the glances it casts 
around upon the weak and timid reptiles, who tremble to view 
him even through hts iron bars, it reminds one of Jupiter omntpo- 
tens, father of men and gods. These animals are well worth 
seeing. 


The silk-worm.— Very important discoveries having lately 
been made as to the cultivation and management of this extra- 
ordinary insect, two scientific men, from England, are now in 
New-York, making preparations for carrying the object into 
effect in this country. The improvements here alluded to, sur- 
| pass in real utility every other plan hitherto attempted for the 
‘purpose. If properly encouraged, these gentlemen are willing 
|to assist in forming establishments, for producing the silk, in 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE GERMAN. 


THE LION AND THE HARE, 

A Lion once deemed a merry little hare worthy of his friend- 
ship. ‘Is itthen true,” said the hare to him one day, “that the 
crowing of a wretched dunghill-cock frightens you lions ?” © Cer- 
tainly, it is true,” said the lion, “and as a general remark, all 
of us large animals are subject to some sortof weakness. Thus, 
for example, you may perhaps have heard that the grunting of a 
swine causes terror and dismay tothe elephant.” 

Indeed,” said the hare, ‘now | understand the reason why 
we hares are so terribly afraid of a dog. 


THE RAVEN. 


The raven noticed that the eagle brooded full thirty days over 
her eggs. No doubt,” said she, “that is the reason that the 
young eaglets are so keen-sighted and strong. I will try itmyself. 

And so,the raven, too, brooded full thirty days over her eggs, 
but after al! they produced nothing but ravens ‘ 

THF SPARROWS 

An of church, which hed sheltered countless numbers of spar- 
rows, games from top to bottom. The sparrows came 
when it Vas shining in its new beauty, to seek their ancient 
nests, bi wound then all bult ap. “ Whatis this huge building 
good > rw? wmed th ; “ eome, friends, let us loavethis 
useless seap of rub) ish! 

THE CHRISTIAN 

Imagine a tender feminine spirit which suffers greatly, yet al- 
ways fixes its eye on God, which, though it weep and bleed within, 
still wears a smile before the world, and which the storms of time 
may remove from its place, but can never overeloud; where shall 
we find its images ? In heaven, there the rainbow shines steadfast, 
the storms and tempests that sweep around it disturb it not, but 
it still streams forth the reflection of the sum, and its tear-drops 
are jewels, and it bends above us like the glittering morning dew 
which ushers in a brilliant day 


FAREWELL TO PAULIN 


As IL concluded, Pauline wiped her soft eyes, which were raised 4 


ivoluntarily towards the bright moon and its wide path of light 
1 left her, and these were my last words to her: ‘ may all things 
go well with thee, and m \y thy life glide by, brie ht and peacetul 
as a night in spring—may the unseen Power place the stars of 
nightabove thy head—the flowers of night beneath thy feet—the 
calm and holy thoughts of night within thy breast, with only 
cloud enough to make the lines of thy evening lovely, an! only 
rain enough to form a rainbow ever thee 


EXTRACT FROM THE YANKEE ROUk,. 
BY A rat GENTLEMAN. 

Calvin was now almost sixty years old, and a bachelor. He 
had been so busy making money, that he could not spare time to 
look out fora wife. Now it was too late, and his first great dis- 
appointment, after getting his money, was not knowing what to 
do with it. There are no people more anxious for some one to 
give their money to after death, than those who give nothing 
away while living. He cast about among his relatives, of whom 
he had not hitherto taken the least notice, although there were 
divers good people in the Bowery and Pump-street, who boasted 
of being related to the rich China merchant, Calvin Sopus, Es- 
quire, and much good did it do them 
among the sugar-boxes, molasses-hogsheads, and flies of a little 
corner grocery, “up town,’ a nephew, the son of his eldest sister, 
who had married an honest man of the name of Shetheld, whose 
mother’s name had been Statford Agreeably to the fashion of 


the times, the eldest son was calied Stafford Sheffield, and a very || 


pretty name it was, and a very pretty lad was he. Nothing 
could equal his happiness, when the old man took him home, and 
announced that if he behaved himself like a man, he would make 
aman of him. 

“Rich old men, who have risen from a low state, generally 
despise gentlemen with ail their might, vet are always desirous 
that their sons and heirs should be gentlemen. I never knew a | 
rich cobbler or tailor, who was anxious that his son should fol- 
low his trade. There were two good reasons why Calvin should | 
Ye a humorist. He was rich and a bachelor. 





At length, he discovered || 


an old man plenty of elbow-room, and plenty of money, and ten 
to one, he will branch out into rare eccentricities, the greater, in 
all probability, from his having been circumscribed in early 
life by poverty. There never was such a galley-slave as poor 
Stattord Sheffield, from the moment he was transplanted from the 
shades of Pump-street to the sunshine of Hudson-square. He 
envied the cook in the kitchen, and the chimney-sweepers in the 
| street, for they were all free compared with him. There was not 
a moment of his life when he could do as he liked, and for some 
years he sustained a species of tyranny, which hath no name and 

| no parallel in this world. 
“ The old man had satisfied himself that the best, nay, the only 
effectual way of teaching young people self-denial, which in his 
| opinion, and there he was right, was the safeguard of all the vir- 
tues, was never to permit them to do as they liked. Accordingly 
his practice was to ask the young man, if he would like to do this, 
or have that, or go thither; and if he replied, ‘ Yes,’ to deny him 
| without ceremony. In this way, as he one day boasted to a neigh- 
bor, who was complaining of the conduct of his son—in this 
way he nipped his melinations in the bud, and taught him the 
virtue of self-denial. It happened that our hero overheard this 
disclosure, and from that time he never wanted for anything 


Boy,’ would Calvin say, ‘should you like to go to the play to- | 


niszht?’ ‘N-n-o,’ would he answer, drawlingly and yawning, 
as if overcome with listlessness. ‘ Why then, you shall go, you 

| rascal,’ eries Calvin. ‘What a clever youth is my nephew,’ 
would he add when he was gone, ‘ he cares nothing for frolic or 
amusement. Ah! this comes of my system of teaching self-de- 
nial.’ And he ¢rew to love him so well, for having done so much 
honor to his system of self-denial, that Stafford had never after- 
wards any occasion to practice self-denial while the old man 
lived. 

“From the period in which Stafford attained the promise of 
| manhood, attentions such as he had never received before, flowed 
in upon his uncle. ‘The old man was continually invited out to 
dinners and parties, and there was hardly a day in which he did 
not receive some little present. In particular, a widow lady, who 
had nine pretty little accomplished daughters, who understood the 
artof spending according to the mostfashionable canons ofthe day, 
almost stuffed him to death with jellies and blanc-mange. The 
demon of vanity actually awakened inthe heart of the old man, 
and he sometimes thought to himself, the widow certainly had an 
eye upon him. He was mistaken, it was on his nephew. Wheth- 
er it was gratitude for the jellies bestowed on his thrice-honored 
uncle, or the beauty of Miss Angelina's foot, that won him, I 
know not—but certain it is, that before our hero was twenty, he 
was irrevocably engaged to the young lady. 

“ Luckily for young heirs, old men cannot live forever. One 
day the enamored widow sent Calvin a present of a pine-apple, 
of which he ate as he was wont to do of every thing that cost 
him nothing. The weather was very hot—and—why should | 
dwell on the heart-rending scene—in two short days Stafford was 
the disconsolate heir of—nobody could tell how much. But the 
widow, who had caused her son, who was an attorney, and more- 
over a commissioner for taking affidavits, to make particular ex- 
amination, privately assured Miss Angelina, that it was not far 
from half a million 

“Whereupon the young lady put on her hat, and shawl, and 
feathers, and flounces, and flags, and streamers, and sticks, and 
| whalebones, and combs, and pearls, and chains, and squares, 

and rounds, and three-corners, and busks, and bodices, and scarfs, 

and borders, and fans, and fardingales, and puffs, and cuffs, and 
| ruffs, and muffs, and puzzels, and fuzzles, and frizzles, and frizlets, 
and bandlets, and fillets, and crosslets, and bracelets, and arm- 
lets, and amulets, and pendulets, and divers other nameless em- 

bellishments, and went straightway and ran up a bill of two 
' hundred dollars at the milliners 

“*We shall have the welding before the mourning is over. | 
What's the use of standing on ceremony with the memory of an 
old hunks like Sopus ?” quoth the widow. 
oned without her host. 

“There was one part of Calvin's will that pleased Stafford | 
amazingly: ‘I give and bequeath the whole of my estate, real 
and personal, to my nephew Stafford Sheffield.” There was 
| another part that made him laugh outright—‘ And considering 
| that he was of age the day before yesterday, and having the 

fullest confidence in those lessons of self-denial I have taught 
| him, I hereby make him my sole executor.’ There was another 
| part, that caused him to make wry faces—‘ Provided that he 





Now only give |) assume the name and arms of Sopus.’ 


| of the highlands of Neversink, the figure of the gentle Ange 
| became dim. 


But the widow reck- |] 


| Angelina 
to release her from her engagement, which he now did, wishing 


*¢ Plague take his name, and his arms too,’ quoth Stafford : 
‘nobody ever heard of either of them before. Stafford Sheffield 
Sopus! Gods, what an anti-climax. I must see whether it is 
worth my while to make sach a sacrifice.’ Accordingly he took 
to examining the items, and there he encountered such stocks, 
such mortgages, such real estates, that his heart forthwith relent- 
ed; and he announced to Miss Angelina that he was in future to 
be Mr. Sopus. ‘Sopus!’ screamed she—but discretion ant love 
stopped what farther she would have said. That unfortunate 
young lady, however, underwent a severe struggle between the 
name of Mrs. Sopus and the halfa million. Affection at length 
earried the day, and she decided in favor of the half a million. 

“ But itis astonishing what different views of things people 
take at different times. It is like looking through a Claude Lor- 
raine glass, Where sunshine and shade and twilight succeed 
each other by turns. A young gentleman in expectancy thinks 
and sees very differently from a young gentleman in possession. 

Jesides, Statlord—away with the vulgar name of Sopus, which 
we will not allow our hero to assume until sanctioned by the 
legislative authority—besides, our here had no conception of the 
real wealth of his uncle, neither was he actually certain of in- 
heriting it until it fell intohis mouth. Had it been fifty, or even 
a hundred thousand, he might have brought himse!f to bury him- 
self, his talents, and his money, in the oblivion of this new world. 

Sut half a million! It was impossible for a young man, with 
halfa million, to set himself down quietly at home, marry and 
amen! ‘I must first see the world, that’s settled,’ quoth he. 

* Accordingly, one beautiful moonlight evening he paid Ange- 
lina a visit, and the prudent mother very considerately left the 
young people together. ‘ Lovers can’t resist the moon,’ thought 
she. ‘He'll certainly fix the day this night.’ So thought the 
young lady—but ladies, old and young, are often disappointed 
Our hero began— My beloved Angelina, suffer me to call you 
mine, now that lam about—here the young lady thought it was 
certainly coming—‘ now that 1am about leaving you fora time, a 
year, perhaps—an age to those who love like me.’ 

‘Leave me!’ exclaimed she, in great surprise 

“* Yes, my own Angelina, lam going to make myself worthy 
of you, and of the happiness to which Laspire. I am going to 
see the world and finish my education, which 1am sorry to say 
has been greatly neglected.’ 

** You know best,’ answered the gentle Angelina, ‘but you 
had better talk to mamma,’ and she was rising io ring the bell. 

‘*O no, don’t for heaven’s sake!’ cried friend Sopus; ‘I can’t 
bear to have the mysteries of our love developed. 1 will write to 
your mother from the Hook. Adieu! my best beloved—think 
of me, write to me, and never forget me. I go to return more 
worthy of thy love.” So saying, he darted out of the room in a 
agony of grief. 

‘© What shall I do—what shall I do?’ cried Angelina, as her 
mother entered the room 

‘* You'd better make friends with your former sweetheart, th 
young broker again,’ answered the discreet mother. 

“* But, perhaps,’ cried the daughter, ‘perhaps he'll fulfil 
vows after he has finished his learning.’ 

“* Pooh, girl, you talk like a simpleton.’ 

‘“*Tf LT were a widow, I dare say I should know better,’ an- 
swered Angelina in a sulky whisper. 

‘Our hero was sorry, very sorry, that he was under the neces- 


a 


| sity of going abroad and finishing his education; but his sor 


As he lost sight 
lina 
When he got to the banks of Newfoundland, and 
caught suchaplenty of codfish, itbecame indistinct, and by the time 
he got to the English coast, it had almost entirely disappeared 
He came to England with his pockets full of money, and I advise 
everybody not to go there without it. They will neither get good 
eating nor good manners. He went to a fox-chase, and, wonderful! 
to relate, came back perfectly cured of his love. Accordingly 

the next morning he despatched a letter to Angelina, informi 

her that he had been at a fox-chase, and that the superior trans- 
ports of that noble amusement had satisfactorily convinced him 
there was something in the world he loved better than his adored 
This being the case, as aman of honor, he was bound 


row diminished with the distance from home. 


she was only a man, that she might unite with him in the plea- 
sures of fox-hunting. Three weeks after the receipt of this letter, 
Angelina married the broker.” 
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